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‘diforial, 


Unity welcomes the new adminis- 
tration with cordial congratulation 
and high expectation. The courtesies 
of inauguration week were marked 
and hopeful. We have a government 
entrusted to the hands of those not 
foresworn to partisanship. There is 
not a political “boss” in the Cabinet. 
Let the spirit of reform become 
dominant. Let Civil Service be puri- 
hed that democracy and a republican 
government may be vindicated on the 
face of the earth. 


The Union Signal says “I love a 
clamor where there is an abuse.” So 
did Lucretia Mott. Her heroic soul 
prevented her from ever putting her 
foot inside the centennial exposition 
at Philadelphia, although it was in 
the city of her home, because her 
sense of right was so outraged by the 
bigotry that closed its privileges on 
Sunday. This was.a case of right- 
eous indignation that carries its re- 
buke at the present time. 


The sessions of the “Wisconsin 
Liberal Ministers’ Institute,” held 
In Madison recently, have been re- 
Ported in’ a large four-page sheet for 
general circulation among _ the 
churches. The subjects were of prac- 
tical interest, and this report is an 
excellent resumé of the papers pre- 
sented and the discussions. that fol- 
owed through the three days of the 
Institute. 


Rev. O. P. Gifford has found in 
shicago, schools. which receive a 
limited number of young men to train 


filed their applications. Where are 
the schools for morals? Suppose the 
preachers forget. their orthodoxies 
and their heterodoxies for a while 
and set their* energies against these 
things. But* they must not forget 
that in morals’ as in art, Angelo’s 
rule is the only successful one: “I 
criticise by creation.” 


The Methodists of New York are 
planning “some large central insti- 
tution, some great house of all help” 
in the heart of the densely populated 
district. This is planning for the 
Real Church, the peoples’ asylum, 
the brotherhood of mercy. This will 
be the House of Jesus, the Church of 
God. Let the stuffy places with 
stained glass, upholstered seats, 
from which wealth, and dogma, ex- 
clude, be called by some other name. 


A brother minister from Massa- 
chusetts, ordering ten copies of the 
Tobacco sermon recently published 
in Unity, now to be obtained in 
pamphlet form, writes: ‘That was 
a sledge-hammer blow at a ‘nasty, 
useless, harmful, demoralizing habit. 
A smoking minister! how appropri- 
ately from him come appeals for self- 
control, self-sacrifice, for the best 
use of money, for denying ourselves 
for the sake of others, etc. !” 


The several organizations of den- 
tists, in Chicago, have set a notable 
example to other organizations of a 
similar kind by uniting their forces 
for the purpose of maintaining a 
University Extension Center at the 
center of the city. They have taken 
the name of the great scientist, and 
the work will be known as thegqwen’s 
University Extension Center. The 
first course, on Anthropology, is to 
be given by Prof. Starr. The lec- 
tures are to be given in the Metho- 
dist Church Block, Corner of Wash- 
ington and Clark streets. We wish 
the lectures great success. 


The New York Advocate tells a 
good story of how Chauncey Depew 
helped a young lawyer to save a 
thousand dollars a year, by putting 
into his dining room a“’Tisbut” box 
into which he was to put all sums 
of which he or his wife were tempted 
to say /’Tis but 25 cts.,° *Tis but 
a dollar,” etc. The editor goes on 
to say that “there are members of 
the Methodist church whose cigars 
cost them $50 a year, who cannot 
afford to pay their pew rent or take 
the Christian Advocate. There are 
women whose children are _ not 
brought up to doa stitch of work 
who are slaving themselves to death 
and running into debt to keep them 
dressed in the fashion.” 


There is a scheme afoot to organ- 
ize a co-operative union town within 
thirty miles of Chicago. It 1s pro- 
posed to secure 500 acres of land, and 
capitalize the association at a quarter 
of a million dollars. The co-opera- 
tive principle will be tried in every 
particular. The price of citizenship 
in this town will be labor of some 
kind. No idle capitalist need apply. 
The interest in,and value of such an 
experiment is quite independent of 
success of the same. It is an inter- 
esting indication of the times. The 
spirit of brotherhood is creeping over 


> 
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the age of aristocracy “und not of 
democracy. Ecclesiasticism and 
priestcraft belong to the military and 
not the industrial age. Let the experi- 
ment be tried, 


Frances Power Coobe writes from 
her home Hengwrt, Dolgelly, North 
Wales, to the Chairman of the com- 
mittee on the Inter-National Uni- 
tarian Conference: “Your project of 
a great Unitarian Conference appears 
an excellent one and I most heartily 
wish it success. I am not, and have 
never called myself, an Unitarian, 
but simply (since my twentieth year ) 
a Theist. But my warmest sympa- 
thies are with members of your body, 
and my deepest gratitude is due to 
some of your pastors; notably, and 
above all to my beloved and revered 
friend, Dr. Martineau with whose 
latest views I am in absolute accord. 
Under these circumstances I could 
not fitly contribute to your congress, 
had I leisure and strength in my old 
age todo so. I will therefore only 
repeat my sincere good auguries.” 


Bishop Haygood in the WNorth- 
western Christian Advocate takes the 
Chistian ministers to task because of 
their answer to the “fallen women,” 
who went to them for advice and 
help at the time of the Pittsburg, 
raid upon them. “We can do nothing fo 
you!” He compares this poverty of 
suggestion furnished by the clergy, to 
the Salvation Army. The latter fur- 
nished the help which the decorous 
churches and their pastors failed to 


Give. He,the bishop, pays this well de- 


served tribute: “The Salvation Army 
—it istime to drop quotation marks 
when writing of these earnest children 
of our Father—is not accounted for 
when ‘decorous churches’ and nice 
people ridicule it; let the decorous 
have a care lest they lose their crown 
to these workers for God and man.” 


AN item is going the rounds of the 
papers to the effect that the Pabst 
Brewing Company has secured the 
contract to sell beer at the World’s 
Fair, and that they are to deal it out 
over eighty-seven bars on the ground, 
in direct violation of the laws of the 
State of Illinois concerning the 
Parks. The Chistian( ?) people, the 
pious church members of the United 
States, grew so ardent in their de- 
votion to the anti-Sunday opening 
that they overlooked entirely this 
great and actual enormity which 
the early congressional bill under 
took to deal with. In order to strain 
out the gnat they were willing to 
swallow the camel. There has been 
so much “Holy Willie” about this 
whole matter that it becomes weari- 
some to think of it. But let the re- 
sponsibility rest where it belongs. It 
is the apathy, timidity, or compla- 
cency of the liberal minded people 
of this country that closes. the 
World’s Fair on Sunday. Those 
who would not accept the grave re- 
sponsibility of standing by their con- 
victions and making these convic- 
tions tell for what they are worth, 
are to be held to the greater respon- 
sibility. 

Cities, counties and states make 
laws and elect officers to enforce 
them. These laws go unenforced 
and citizens’ associations are organ- 


ized to do the work already due but 


not accomplished by the state. Our 
national government passes laws to 
protect the “wards of the nation” 
from the rapacity of his white brother 
and when these laws are ignored or 
overridden to such an extent as to 
bring the blush of shame to the cheek 
of every American citizen there 
arises the Indian Rights Associations. 
Ten years ago, in Philadelphia, this 
society, the result of observation of 
our national shame, cameto be. To- 
day it is a recognized power helping 
to create a decent public sentiment, 
preventing unjust legislation and serv- 
ing as a barrier between the would- 
be robber and his ignorant victim. 

Opening at random the pages of 
this report one stumbles upon some 
of the numerous outrages heaped 
upon a people whose worst offences 
cannot begin to be measured by those 
of the superior race which, under the 
guise of protection has attempted, 
and in too many cases. succeeded in, 
swindling them out of the few rights 
offered them by a not too considerate 
or conscientious government. To read 
the history of the attrocities perpe- 
trated by means of lawyers and legis- 
lators leaves us wondering how many 
years of evolution we may need to 
pass through before we reach the 
moral elevation, let us say, of the 
Italian Bandit. May the member- 
ship of this society increase many 
fold, and its influence extend to ac- 
complish more and greater’ good. 
God speed the work of the Indian 
Rights Association until the Nation’s 
blush of shame shall lead to refor- 
mation and restitution. 


‘The Free Church Record:” 

The first number of the above 
named a bi-monthly, published by 
the Free Church of Tacoma is be- 
fore us. It contains an article on 
“The New Departure,” by O. B. 
Frothingham; another on “What’s 
in a Name” by C. F. Dole; a sketch 
of the “Ideal Church,” by the editor, 
A. W. Martin. With the purpose 
of this magazine, as set forth in the 
Editoial Notes, we find ouselves in 
perfect accord, and, to the Unity 
household at least, it is neither 
strange nor new. The only possible 
point of difference is over the ques- 
tion as to whether the word “Unita- 
rian” can be made to connote a non- 
doctrinal movement, and whether its 
traditions and its prophetic voices 
warrant the use of it in an extra 
Christian sense. Unity and many of 
the churches identified with the Uni- 
tarian movment have refused for 
years to accept the name in any nar- 
rower sense than an attempt to unite, 
in common bonds of helpfulness, all 
seekers after truth, and the univer- 
sal religion of love and reverence. If 
the logic of history, and the subtle 
forces that make dictionaries do nof 
warrant the above interpretation of 
the word “Unitarian,” then, all the 
same, we stand by the idea and will 
be grateful to our Tacoma friends 
and their helpers for helping us, 
and all the progressive forces, in all 
the churches to make clear the ideal. 
The following from the editorial de- 
partment of the new magazine indi- 
cates the spirit of the new journal: 

“Trammelled by no -traditions, 
bound by no denominationalisms, we 
have espoused the cause of absolute 
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freedom, of an ideal basis of church 
fellowship, of a more complete devo- 
tion to humanitaranism as one of the 
main functions of the modern church; 
in short, we are attempting under 
new and adequate conditions to con- 
spire with the new works” and 
thoughts of our new day. Our Jour- 
nal therefore, will seek to propagate 
in its humble way that absolute free- 
dom which Unitarianism as such can 
never offer; to engender that perfect 
pursuit of truth which is possible on- 
ly when denominationalism is not at 
stake; to advocate the adoption of 
ideal terms of church fellowship so 
that achurch, neither by its name nor 
by its bond of union shall exclude any 
one from membership.” As to the 
name ‘Unitarian’ Mr. Frothingham, 
in the opening article, has this 
to say: 


“The name ‘Unitarian’ was fortu- 
nate for the moment only; now it 
is a hindrance, not merely as indi- 
cating a sect, but as imposing a lim- 
itation. Even the sacred name ‘Chris- 
tian’ has been compromised and 


spoiled till a fancy only is left. The. 


word of the hour is ‘Essential Relig- 
won.’ Theodore Parker spoke of an, 
‘Absolute Religion’; but his idea was 
based upon the Transcendental phi- 
losophy which has already been su- 
perseded. Our attitude therefore is 
new, as being the next step beyond, 
and purely positive, as his was not 
allowed to be, for the era of contro- 
versy is passed, and we are at length 
free, with unclipped wings. The 
process of disfranchisement has not 
been long and it is ended. In the 
general revolt against authority re- 
ligion must share.” 

Mr. Dole’s article entitled “What’s 
in a Name” we will publish entire in 
any early issue. Meanwhile we wish 
the new venture success and welcome 
it as one more tool to be used in the 
Liberty workshop; one more helper 
in the “household of love,’ one more 
voice in the wilderness preparing the 
way for the fraternity of man, the 
gospel of character, the religion of 
love. 
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“KRINGSJAA.” 
A Light in Norway. 


™ The above word isthe mystic sym- 
901 on a Saturn-like belt which encir- 
cles the globe floating in blue, which 
forms the title page of a neatly 
printed magazine of eighty pages. 
It is the first number, bearing date 
of February, 1893, and published in 
Kristiana. To one who may not 
read Norwegian it 1s easy to see that 
it is an attractive new venture in the 
way of an illustrated magazine. Here 
is an illustrated article on Peter 
Ibbetson, a portrait of Gladstone, 
and one of Frances Willard; an ar- 
ticle on American Architecture; a 
picture of Miss Whitney’s State of 
Leif Eiriksson in Boston, and more 
interesting than all to our readers, 
is the fact that it bears upon its title 
page the name of our friend and 
well-known, contributor H. Tambs 
Lyche, a man whom America has 
lost to Norway’s gain. A private 
letter from the editor gives us much 
inspiring information concerning the 
progress of liberal thought, and the 
tendency toward a Free Church in 
Norway. This new magazine, the 
title of which he tells us, signifies 
“a view all around,” has called our 
friend to the editorial chair because 
of his well-won fame as a writer on 
progressive religions and other radical 
subjects. For years he has been a con- 
tributor to the best magazine and 
newspaper publications of Norway, 
and his words have been extensively 
quoted both by the conservative and 
liberal press. He is now in the midst 


of public discussions on such ques-, 
tions as these: “Hell Punishment,” | 


with a Catholic priest, “The true 
esus," with a minister of the estab- 
lished church. It needs no assurance 
on this side of the water that Mr. 
Lyche is a fearless advocate of that 
Unitarian thought that is not an 
“ism,” but a religion of character, 
and an attempt to hasten the time 
when there will be churches based 
upon life and helpfulness, not upon 
creed or denominational tradition. 
Perhaps of all countries in Europe 
to-day Norway is the most hospitable 
to these ideas. Bjornson, Ibsen, 
Janson, Ole Bull, and their brave 
comrades have left their mark upon 
these people; and their still vital 
forces are actively working. A large 
proportion of the thinking people 
are so strongly on his side that Mr. 


Lyche tells us that strangers stop 


him in the street to plead for further 
word in this direction. They ask 
for preaching and lecturing. Men 
high in public life tell him they have 
been hungering for this. spiritual 
word, and that the communities are 
deteriorating for want of it. He 
gives the words of one of the lead- 
ers of the National assembly as fol- 
lows: “We have tried, some of us, 
to come together and read sermons 
of Liberal preachers in England and 
America, but ‘that does not quite 
reach us. We must have something 
more than literature; we want a 
church. You must preach in our own 
language.” Just now they are wait- 
ing for the arrival of the editor’s wife 
from America, Mrs. Mary Godden 
Lyche. She is herself an effective 
preacher, a graduate of the Meadville 
Theological schools. It is hoped 
that she will soon be able to preach 
to them in the Norwegian vernacular. 
Mr. Lyche himself is flooded with 
opportunities to speak, which his 
duties as editor, and the lack of 
funds prevent his accepting. 

In Kristiana, at least, there will 
be no effective prejudice against a 
woman. Its university is open .to 
women and there are one hundred 
and fifty women students enrolled. 
A recent celebration of the etightieth 
birthday of Mrs. Collett, the Miss. 
Willard of Norway, saw representa- 
tive men of all parties and all schools 
joining in the ovation, one feature 
of which was a procession of women 
of all ages and conditions to the ven- 
erable woman’s home, in the morn- 
ing. In the evening there was a torch- 
light procession of the students bear 
ing the ancient banners of the uni- 
versity. 

Here is a chance for American 
Unitarianism, if they could only have 
faith in ideas enough to trust them 
without organizations, to help along 
a Free Church Mission in Kristiana. 
Mr. Lyche is arranging a book on 
Jesus. He has translated several of 
our most effective tracts, and would 
like to do soto others. Five hundred 
dollars a year would enable him and 
his devoted wife to put our ideas to 
the test in most interesting ways be- 
yond the sea. Is there no way by 
which our fellow laborers across the 
water can feel the touch of encour- 
agement from their more favored 
brothers and sister on this side? Let 
the Saturnian belt of light encircle 
our globe so that it will indeed be a 
“view all around.” 
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Lake Charm. 


This 1s a winsome name fora tired 
brain to conjure by under any circum- 
stances, but when it holds the better 
part of the family, and has been the 
shelter toward which the _ pain- 
pinched invalid has fled from the 
biting cold of the North and the 
piercing winds of Chicago, it be- 
comes a still more winning name, this 
‘Lake Charm is at present time to the 
senior editor. This extract from a 
letter written from this quiet nook 
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in Florida, near Oviedo, in Orange 
county, we print not only for the 
sake of the many friends who can 
read between the lines, but for the 
sake, perchance, of some brain-weary 
parson, or overworked layman or 
lay-women who may be glad of this 
hint of a place where, far away from 
the distractions of society and the 
expensiveness thereby involved, they 
may find an economic escape from 
the “roaring lion” that  prowls 
through the month of March, in these 
more northerly latitudes. 

“Lake Charm is disappointing 
when you first arrive, especially if you 
have luxuriated during the summer 
months among the picturesque lakes 
of our nothwest. It is small, as we 
already knew. The country around 
it is level and sandy but well covered 
with trees. There is a cement walk 
around the lake and the lake has been 
thoroughly cleaned of all weeds and 
water-lilies. The water is wonderfully 
clear. There has been a carefully 
prepared drain put in so that the 
water never rises above a certain 
point and being fed by springs of its 
own it never falls low. Thus keeping 
it at a certain grade ;thereisnochance 
of malaria from water-soaked, earth 
exposed to the warm sun, nor from 
decaying vegetable matter. The red- 
roofed dwellings peer out trom 
among the dark green foliage all fac- 
ing the water. Around the little lake 
runs a cement walk of about a mile 
—it is a pleasant walk around it and 
pleasanter still to row upon it. Op- 
posite the Brewster Home, where we 
are staying, stands the pretty little 
church with a large airy parsonage, 
built, I believe by Dr. Foster of Clif- 
ton springs sanitariam fame, who 
also put the lake in such an admira- 
ble sanitary condition. The parson- 
age 1s just now occupied by a few 
Methodist ministers and their wives 
on a winter outing from New Yoark. 
As I said at first it is a little, only 


}a little, disappointing when you ar- 


rive,but it grows upon you daily, aye 
hourly. It is pretty, placid, restful. 
Here we have pleasant airy rooms, 
good table and such quiet—not still- 
ness—but living, vital quiet, a quiet 
that sinks into you, permeates you 
through, and through, not a drowsy 
quiet, though you cannot but sleep 
well—but a quiet that sets you at 


peace with yourself. You enjoy walk-' 


ing, you enjoy talking, you enjoy 
reading, you enjoy rowing and yet 
each thing you do seems a new mode 
of rest. 

Here at the house we have a young 
Methodist minister from New York, 
getting strong after a severe nervous 
prostration. What a pity he had not 
come earlier and stopped short of 
prostration. There are no cliques, no 
dressing, no parties, no dancing. 
Every one does just as he or she 
pleases without the slightest oppor- 
tunity for social distractions. It is so 
new yet, so out of the way of the 
fashionable thoroughfare and throng. 
Oh! ye brain-weary come hither, 
come and rest ye from racking care. 

The house here is surrounded by 
southern growth—palm, orange, lem- 
on, grape fruit, magnolia, live-oak, 
and I know not what else, festooned 
with Spanish moss. In the woods 
the yellow jasmine is in full bloom 
to the tops of the highest trees, fill- 
ing the air with fragrance all around. 
The oranges are beginning to burst 
their buds and send out white sprays 
amid the dark, glossy green; the 
Cherokee rose, that wonderful climber, 
is opening out its dazzling white 
bloom on the back-ground of rich 
green. The fern fronds are uncurling 
gracefully everywhere in the woods 
and the violets are carpeting the 
earth in blue and white. 

In the morning our first intimation 
of breakfast comes from Biddy who 
cackles out the information that her 
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duty is done and the fresh-laid eg 
is ready for the hot water. Afte; 
breakfast the invalid goes out into 
the fresh air, returning just before 
dinner almost rosy, throwing herself 
on the six by seven bed, which, she 
declares large enough for the family 
she rests awhile for dinner, and then 
the mail and after-dinner letter writ. 
ing and more rambling. Supper and 
then to bed, for if we are not early 
to rise we certainly are early to 


bed.” 


Men and Things. 


Within my earthly temple there's a crowd. 

There’s one of us that’s humble, one that's 
proud, 

There's one that's broken-hearted for his sins. 

And one who, unrepentant, sits and grins. 

There's one who loves his neighbor as himself. 

And one who cares for naught but fame and 
pelf. 

From much corroding care I would be free 

If once I could determine which is me. 

go —k. S. Martin in ‘Christian Union ’ 


Dr. GEorGE F. Root, the author of ‘‘Rally 
Round the Flag,’ and many other stirring war 
songs that thrilled in battle measures, is sti|] 
a well known figure in Chicago, gray, vigorous 
and useful in his seventy-third year. He cen- 
tributed to the February number of Curren; 
Jopics an article on ‘‘The vitality of song,” in 
which is the following: ‘‘Mason Brothers once 
published a musical monthly called 7%e A/u:; 
ical Review, and at one time I undertook to- 
supply music for each number. I remember 
once when the boy came for copy I had none 
ready, but looking into the drawer of my desk 
I found a piece that I had written some months 
before and thrown aside as not being of much 
account. I sent this for want of something 
better. It was ‘‘There's Music in the Air,’ 
and illustrates what I was just saying about 
not knowing when we do that which will touch 
the popular heart. 


‘One day, I remember, I was working at a set 
of graded part-songs for singing classes, and 
mother, passing through the room, laid a slip 
from one of her religious newspapers before 
me saying, ‘‘George, I think that would be 
good for music.” I looked and the poem be- 
gan: ‘‘My days are gliding swiftly by.”’ A sim- 
ple melody sang itself along in my mind as | 
read, and I jotted it down, and went on with 
my work. That was the origin of ‘‘The Shin- 
ing Shore” 


A Co-oPERATIVE Town.—Hyattsville, one of 
Washington's oldest and largest suburbs, six 
miles out, is famous as the battle-grouwnd of 
the ‘‘Single tax’’ men. The village fathers 
have not only established the single tax sys- 
tem in practice, but have been sustained 
throughout by the Maryland courts against 
those property owners who protested that the 
new way was unjustly burdensome. Now the 
place expects to feel a new pulsation of prog- 
ress from an entirely different source. Grand 
Master Powderly, of the Knights of Labor, 
has bought a farm of seventy-one acres on the 
edge of the town for himself and a syndicate 
of workingmen with a view to establishing a 
group of factories and a co-operative working- 
men’s town. The site chosen is convenient to 
both the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroads, and if the capital for the scheme 
can be had: quite a smart little colony is ex- 
pected to spring up.—Z xchange. 


‘‘There is a class (of Freethinkers) whocon- 
clude they know everything, and who think 
that neither sermons, nor books, nor news- 
papers, nor kectures are of any use or need to 
them. They fancy themselves self-acting and 
all knowing. These are adherents who are 
at once the ornaments and discouragements of 
a cause, who disseminate apathy and know it 
not. Only those of strong and exceptional 
natures are able to work for a length of time 
unaided by the stimulusof daily recurring and 
remembered impressions. It is a fortunate 
law of human nature that no impression re- 
mains long of the same force. Were it not so, 
the first great sorrow would bow us low al! 
our lives. Disappointment would subjugate 
us, and we should fall into leaden despair. It 
is the same with our noblest impressions; 
they, too, grow weaker with time. No will is 
strong enough to maintain its pristine force. 
No high purpose, no deep sense of duty can 
keep us always at the level of high resolve. 
Every man has to deplore how he has failed 
to carry out his greatest resolutions. Business, 
necessity, daily duties, claims of others upon 
him, new events which none can foresee and 
none evade, all come and dissipate the fiercest 
resolution: 


‘For each day brings its petty dust 

Our soon choked souls to fill; 
And we forget because we must, 

And not because we will.” 

From George Iles’ review of Unwin's ‘Sixty 
Years of an Asgitator’s Life,” in Twentieth 
Century. 

May—‘‘How did you come to change the 
day for your wedding?” 

HeELEN—‘‘Oh, there is to be a big game of 
football _that day, and Paul couldn't get 
away.” 


“—— 


March 9, 1893 es 
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My Prayer. 


| ask Thee for a happy heart, dear Lord, 
To take the sunbeams falling on my way, 
And scatter them in lavishness abroad, 
As freely as Thou givest them each day. 


| ask thee for a bright and joyous smile 
Wherein the gladness of my soul may shine, 
The weariness of others to beguile. 
And share with them the radiance divine. 


| ask Thee for a nature that shall know 

The blessedness of giving more and more, 
Contentedly in sun and rain to grow, 

But yielding only sunshine from its store. 


Jo sympathize, to comfort, and to bless, 
To bring the sunshine everywhere I go; 

To brighten lives in darkness and distress, 
This be my mission while I stay below. 


| ask for sunny heart and life, dear Lord; 
Grant that I may but do thy perfect will, 
In adding daily to my little hoard 
Of gladness—and my destiny fulfill. 
HELEN CHAUNCEY, 


Our Work in Japan. 


“Our work is not booming. It 1s 
doing better, it is succeeding.” So 
wrote a liberal friend of his cause, 
and so may I write of the work of 
the Unitarian mussion in Japan. 


Each department has grown steadi- 
ly, and all is most encouraging. 
The magazine, Shukyo, that is, “Re- 
ligion,” is growing in favor. An un- 
known writer has recently said in the 
newspapers here that all other mag- 
azines in Japan plead for some spec- 
ial cause, while Shukyo alone is true 
to its name, and is devoted to the 
spread of religion. Some Buddhist 
student, preparing for the priesthood 
in the most sacred school in Japan, 
recently wrote to our mission saying 
that. they hoped the teachings of 
Shukyo would become universally 
accepted in Japan. Their course 
has brought sharp criticism upon 
them from the Buddhist press; but 
it indicates the feeling of some, at 
least of the more earnest young men 
of the country. 

Our publication and P. O. mis- 
sion department are also busy. We 
have reissued some of our best old 
tracts and published some new ones, 
and are sending out many thousands 
of them. A competent critic has 
said recently that the best things we 
have published are Savage’s “God 
of Evolution,” and Gannett’s “Life 
of the Bible.” We are now having 
the Four Great Masters Series trans- 
lated. The one on Channing is be- 
ing translated by the pastor of the 
largest Congregational church in 
Tokyo, a man who might be a Vis- 
count if he would give up his relig- 
ion. He is perhaps the most prom- 
inent Christian:in Japan. He told 
me that he would not only permit 
his name to appear on the title page, 
but would add a note of approval of 
the work. The one on Parker is to 
be translated by a teacher in the 
Science college of the Imperial Uni- 
versity. The others,—Emerson and 
Martineau,—have not yet been set- 
tled; but we are trying to get the 
best men we can to translate them. 
Through the kindness of the Western 
Conference, we have been able to 
send many of these tracts to Japanese 
clergymen who read English; and 
When they are translated we shall 
send many thousand copies of them 
in Japanese to clergymen, teachers 
and others. It is interesting to note 
that the officers of the Y. M. C. A. 
of Tokyo made special request for 
copies of these tracts. We presented 
the four to them nicely bound and 
gave them’extra copies for distribu- 
tion. 

The “School of Liberal Theology, ” 
hse seventeen students, four foreign 
and two Japanese professors. Our two 


a, 


| ply try to educate men in theology, 


+ample of attention that-would shame 
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reputation,and give us much strength. 
Ours is the only school in Japan 
where theology is taught with no 
denominational trammels. We sim- 


leaving them free upon graduation 
to do what work they please, or are 
able to do. We hope to select from 
those best fitted, and engage them 
in the liberal ministry. Entire free- 
dom on both sides;—such as there 
is at Cambridge, and in the best 
European schools of theology,— | 
seems to us to promise the best re- 
sults. This school is just now our 
most absorbing work. If our exact 
situation and our ‘splendid opportu- 
nity here were known in America, 
we would not have to wait long for 
the small amount we need to make 
our work an entire success. We meet 
now in a small building, which could 
not have cost $1,000 when new. Our 
ofhces crowd two rooms, each about 
ten feet square, and the new library 
occupies the third only available 
room on the first floor, which is about 
the same size and is the most un- 
comfortable, cellar-like room I was 
ever in. Up-stairs, the school meets 
in the large audience room, if a room 
may be called large which is 20x24 
feet, off from which a small room 
has been divided by a paper parti- 
tion. I! could give an account that 
would be amusing if it were not so 
serious a matter, of how we disturb 
each other while lecturing in so close 
proximity. It is hard enough when 
two foreign teachers are speaking ; 
but when just beyond that paper 
screen a Japanese lecturer 1s speaking 
in his own language, we find it very 
hard to hold the attention of our 
classes. It is only possible to do so 
because they are not only eager to 
hear us, but thoroughly polite. So 
they do their best, and set an ex- 


any Amercian school I have known. 
But we see light ahead. After 
months of anxious searching we have 
secured a lot upon which we propose 
to erect our new building. It is 
upon the widest and best street in 


Tokyo, with streets on three sides, 
in the midst of a large population, 
and close to the University. All 
things considered, it is perhaps the 
best situation we could have found 
in the city. 

We must begin to build very soon, 
for we cannot receive our third class 
in our present quarters. Our prob- 
lem is somewhat simplified by the 
necessity we are under. We do not 
ask whether or not we shall build. 
Build we must, and at once. Nor 
do we hesitate as to the kind of 
building. It must be large enough, 
and it must make a good appeagance. 
The architect to the Japanese govern- 
ment has kindly taken an interest in 
the matter and is now preparing, 
plans. As soon as his designs are 
made we propose to send photographs 
of them to America, that our friends 
may know what we are trying to do. 
The lot is 110x120 feet, and cost 
about $2,600 in United States money. 
We have not enough left to complete 
the building. But we have faith to 
believe that we shall receive the nec- 
essary help from America before the 
work is done. The Congregational 
school in Japan, the “Doshisha,” has 
recently received a hundred thousand 
dollars, in answer to an appeal sent 
to America. It isa noble school, 
and deserves its good forutne. But 
what of our school? Weare only 
asking for two or three thousand dol- 
lars more than we now have. 
Unitarian constituency is 
poor nor ungenerous. 


portunity. 


. apanese teachers are men of national 
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Our 
neither 
It only re- 
mains for us to make known our op- 
With your permission I 
will write further of that at another 
time. &want now only to say that our 
opportunity”here is great, increas- 


ing its hold on the more intelligent. 
classes. Christianity is regarded, 
by every Buddhists, as the coming 
religion of Japan. But Christianity, 
as it takes root in Japan, will pro- 
duce a growth far different from that 
known in Europe and America. Those 
people are rationalists. They have 
none of the traditions of orthodoxy, 
which are;so powerful elsewhere. 
And even the leading ministers in 
all the churches speak out so openly 
in favor of liberal theology, that the 
tendency is without doubt strongly 
toward our liberal views. Whether 
or not we shall do our part to make 
their religion rational, and their ra- 
tionalism devout, is a pressing ques- 
tion. 


WILLIAM J. LAWRENCE. 
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From a Letter toan Orthodox 
Friend. 


That cloud is held over Mt. So- 
pris garden by the same Power 
which at some far distant time raised 
the huge mountain of red sandstone 
there to my left. This same Power en- 
abled Newton to write the Prinicpia ; 
and Sir. Philip Sidney to pass the 
cup of water by his own parched 
lips to those of the dying soldier at 
his side. From unformed star dust 
it has evolved a world, foodful and 
beautiful. From the beginning of 
life it is evolving the kingdom of 
God. We can easily understand that 
the earthquake and the tornado are 
necessary parts of the one process ; 
is it not equally clear that the mani- 
festations of the ape and tiger in the 
blood—the crimes of Bill Sikes and 
the temptations of Jesus,—are nec- 
essary parts of the other? And not- 
withstanding the earthquake and the 
tornado, the crimes of Bill Sikes 
and the temptations of Jesus,—or 
rather because of them, fp mS 
essential to world “building -an 

heaven building,—may we not believe 
that this Power,—(he one force of the 
universe 1S Wholly wise and good! 
And out of that belief will there 
not necessarily grow the trust 


“That somehow good 

Will be the final goal of ill, 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defect of doubt and taint of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile com- 
plete?” 

STEPHEN PEEBLES. 


Rondeau. 


Not as I will,”’ the Father's child, 

Tho’ loud may roar the storm and wild, 
Bids thus his haunting fears depart, 
Trusting the watchful Over-Heart 

Is ever tender, ever mild. 


Tho’ for a time from joy exiled, 
Yet to his sorow reconciled, 
These words a comfort sweet impart. 
‘*Not as I will.”’ 


So Father, by no doubt defiled, 
As in the days when fortune smiled, 
Still would I bear with tranquil heart 
Whate’er Life brings of pain, of smart, 
And whisper, like the little child: 
‘*Not as I will.” 
—ELMER JAMES BaILEy. 


How a Church was Started. 


we print it, hoping that others, more to our liking than 
Abe, will be moved to follow his righteous financiering. 


and the church is built!—Ep.] 


a church. 


did pretty well. 


(The following from the Sax Francisco Examiner 
enforces a gospel truth so dear to Unity’s heart that 


Alas, for the church which hopes to evade these severe 
standards at the outset, and promise to adopt legiti- 
mate business methods, to live within its means, to 
pay for what it gets, and to be content with what it 
canthus get after ‘‘the movement is well started,’’ 


When Bishop Whittaker came to 
Virginia City he wanted to establish 
It was nothing to get 
trustees for a mining company, but 
in a church enterprise a man has to 
die to fill his shorts. Yet the bishop 
He finally got all 
his trustees save one, and he selected 
Abe for the honor, though Abe was 


Abe attended the first meeting of the 
trustees. 

“I would be glad to help you, Bish- 
op,’ he said, “but I don’t know how. 

[I can run a mine ora quartz mill, 
but I don’t know any more thana 
Chinaman about running a church.” 
But the bishop prevailed. He 
informed the trustees that he had 
plans and specifications for a church 
that would cost $9,000, lot included. 
He said he believed $1,500 might 
be raised by subscription, leaving 
the church but $7,500 debt which 
amount would run at low interest 
and might be paid in four or five 
years. Everybody expressed approv- 
al except Abe, who kept silent. 
His opinion was asked by the cler- 
gyman. 

“Why Bishop,” cried Abe; “I told 
you that I know nothing about 
church business, but I don’t like the 
plan. If you were to get money at 
15 per cent., per annum, which is 
only half the banking rate, your in- 
terest would amount to nearly $1,200 
a year, or almost as much as you 
expect to raise for a commencement. 
If you want a church why don’t you 
work the business as though you 
believed it would pay.” 

Abe sat down and the bishop’s 
heart sank. 

“Well, have you got a better 
scheme?” asked one of the trustees. 
“You bet,” said Abe. “I move that 
an assessment of $1,000 be levied on 
each of the trustees, the same to be 
payable immediately.” 

The bishop had just come ‘from 
the East and he was bewildered. 
The good man faltered: 

“Il fear I cannot at present raise 
$1,000.” 

“Never mind, Bishop,” said Abe, 
“we will take your’s out in preach- 
ing. 

ere forth coming, 
and Abe went through the camp on 
a collecting tour, striking everybody 
—merchants, saloon-keepers,* gam- 
blers, all alike. In an hour he had 
the whole $9,000, and carried a cer- 
tificate for it to the clergyman. 
“Take that for a starter, bishop,” 
said Abe. “It won’t be enough, for 
I guess a church is like an old quartz 
mill—the cost always exceeds the 
estimate a good deal; but go ahead, 
and when you need more money we 
will levy another assessment on the 
infernal sinners.” 

Abe never joined the church, and 
swore a little to the last. The 
bishop preached his funeral sermon 
and did it with moist eyes and a 
trembling voice. Abe’s part in build- 
ing the church was only one of his 
whims, but for years, he was a provi- 
dence to scores of people on the 
Comstock. 


“We have seen,” says Max Miller, 

“at the very beginning of our anal- 
ysis of the human mind how much 
confusion of thought can be caused 
by the abundance and superabund- 
ance of philosophical terms. 
And we shall arrive at the conclu- 
sion, I believe, that it would really 
be the greatest benefit to mental 
science if all such terms as ‘impres- 
sion,’ ‘sensation,’ ‘perception,’ ‘in- 
tuition,’ ‘presentation,’ ‘representa- 
tion,’ ‘conception,’ ‘idea,’ ‘thought,’ 
‘cognition,’ as well as _ ‘sense,’ 
‘mind,’ ‘memory,’ ‘intellect,’ ‘under- 
standing,’ ‘reason,’ ‘soul,’ ‘spirit,’ 
and all the rest could for a time be 
banished from our philosophical dic- 
tionaries, and not be re-admitted till 
they had undergone a thorough pu- 
rification.” 

The culture of the intellect and 
zesthetics may be partially accom- 
plished by the study of books, but 
culture in its wider sense transcends 
the artificial methods of the ‘under- 
standing. Moral and spiritual truths 
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ing, inspiring. Buddhism }s fast los- 


a sinner, and a profane one at that. 


must be arrived at in a different. way. 
The Divinity in man cannot reveal 
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itself unless he holds his desires in 
check, conquers his lower self, fol- 
lows the dictates of faith, and obeys 
the moral law written in his heart. 
But this is no easyaffair. The first 
thing necessary fora man toenter the 
region of spiritual truths is_ purity. 
Purity is surely the entrance to the 
kingdom of heaven. Without it the 
culture of the soul is not only futile 
but simply impossible. but the 
purity which leads to heaven does 
not mean a negative virtue. It does 
not mean abstinence from untruth, 
base and servile ends, but it means 
a positive hankering after and pursuit 
of righteousness. It means an eternal 
thirst for the beauty of God, the 
beauty that awakens the deepest 
love, without which there can be no 
rest for the human soul. This thirst 
is never quenched, this longing never 
ceases. Yeta touch of it works many 
a wonder, opens many a new stream 
of light, beauty and self-sacrifice! 


The Indiana Messenger, (Published by 
the Brahmo Samaj, Calcutta.) 


He must be a poor creature that 
does not often repeat himself. Why, 
the truths a man carries about with 
him are his tools, and do you think 
a carpenter is bound to use the same 
plane but once to smooth a knotty 
board with, or to hangup his ham- 
mer after it has driven its first nail. 


aaa O. W. Homes. 
Ghe Sudy Sable. 


The under-mentioned books will be mailed, postage 
ree uponreceipt of the advertised price, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Round London Down East Up West. By 
Montague Williams Q. C. Macmillan and Co. 
London and New York. 

The sketches which make up this 
book first appeared in “Household 
Words,” and the preface to them is 
written by the editor of that maga- 
zine, Charles Dickens |r. Every story 
and every incident of the narration 
has a foundation in fact. The au- 
thor was for sometime a magistrate 
of the Thames Police Court and so 


had an excellent opportunity for 
studying East London Life. He 
starts off with an account of East 


End shows, the fat women and the 
representations of celebrated murders 
and the like, avery noisy kind.of en- 
tertainment which has now been 
pretty much broken up. They are 
not allowed in priavte houses and 
they have gone to hiding in out-of- 
the-way plotsof ground. The match 
girls have a chapter to themselves. 
Their condition is now much i1m- 
proved. Here was plenty of room for 
improvement and a good deal more 
room is left. Another chapter is on 
the Sclater Street bird-selling on 
Sundays. He gives an interesting ac- 
count of a depot of supplies that he 
opened and how it worked. He tells 
of “griddlers,’” that is street singers, 
and of the London Hospital which 
he cannot praise too much. Ina 
chatper on Sunday at the East End 
he tells of a saloon after Dr. Rams- 
ford’s own heart, “as orderly asa 
Sunday School,” which is not ex- 
travagant praise, and he does not 
think “Sunday closing” would bea 
good thing, though he advocates 
early closing. The chapters on the 
West End deal Jargely with the vul- 
gar social ambitions of rich people. 
There is one on money lending and 
one on belting. The general impres- 
sion which we get is that the East 
End is improving and the West 
End is falling off. 
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N. P. Gilman's book on ‘‘Profit Sharing,” 
has become a standard authority on the sub- 
ject. His new book on ‘‘Socialism and the 
American Spirit,"" which Houghton, Miflin & 
Co. are to bring out this month, will be looked 
forward to with interest. He will treat 
the various phases of this subject critically, 
historically and biographically. No more 
timely book need be expected this year. 


The Beginning, A romance of Chicago as It Might 
Be.—With introductory letters By Hon. Hempstead 
Washburne and other. Chas. H. Kerr & Co.Chicago. 
Paper, 126 p. p. 25 cents, * 

‘The Beginning” isan appropriate title forthis 
little brochure and illustrates well the fact that 
it is not necessary to see the end of the journey 
before going the first mile. The critic will 
be inclined to deal leniently with its many 
shortcomings because of its crude merit, and 
because as is very evident, it is a message from 
the ranks. The story, asomewhat slender 
wire, is used to string the author's ideas of so- 
cial reform. Education is the central 
thought and the means. The establishment 
of people’s colleges to take complete charge of 
the children of such as desire to avail them- 
selves of their advantages, such colleges to be 
maintined by an inheritance tax. 

The argument is not profound and many of 
the opinions expressed are evidently the 
quantity of knowledge that the maxim says is 
dangerous but the education that is proposed 
would correct that in time, and the book as a 
whole is an interesting and hopeful evidence 
of the working of the yeast. 

Had the negro slaves been educated they 
must have broken their bonds and if Individu- 
lism can be induced to educate the masses it 
is digging itsown grave and that will be well. 

The ‘Introductory Letters” by prominent 
Chicago men indicate well the interest the 
book may be expected to excite. GS. @. F. 


An Old Womans Outlook in a Hampshire Village. 

+ Sega M. Yonge, New York, Macmillan & Co, 
S92. 

A little while ago Miss Yonge vas said to 
have written a century of books. Since then 
she has written three or four. The last one is 
very pleasant. It is so to speak, her Miss 
Mitford's, ‘‘Village."’ The chapters are named 
after the months ard each one of them deals 
with the aspect of one month or another in its 
turn. A good deal of it is purely objective and 
that part is the most agreeable from a literary 
point of view. But Miss Yonge is a good prac- 
tical botanist withal, and she calls a good many 
flowers by their botanical names and talks 
about them ina botanical way. Other people 
who are botanical will like her book all the 
better for this, while those whoare not will be 
glad that she gives the homely names with the 
learned ones. But the changesof the year 
from month to month have much to mark be- 
sidesthe procession of the flowers and Miss 
Yonge has an eye for every aspect of the 
shifting scene. One of the pleasures in read- 
ing her book will be in the reader's compari- 
son of her Hampshire in England with his 
Hampshire in America, or wherever he may 
be, and those who are most observant of their 
own surroundings will have most of this 
pleasure. As for the less observant, it should 
encourage them to be more observant than 
they are. j. W.C. 


Days with Str Reger De Coverley. With Illastiations 
by Hugh Thomson, Macmillan & Co. New York 1892 

There is no need of any comment on the text 
of this book, a_ selection from ‘‘The Specta— 
tor” of those essays that deal most happily 
with the traits of Sir Roger De Coverley. 
The illustrations were, when they first appeared 
in 1886, one of the first successes of Mr, 
Thompson whose illustrated’ editions of 
“Cranford” and ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield” 
have since had a tremendous vogue. If these 
have not the invariable felicity of his later 
work, they are still admirable and delightful, 
and together with Addison’s Essays they make 
a book which one cannot read too slowly for 
its proper appreciation and his peace of heart. 


Social Lifein England 1660--%690. By William 
Connor Sydney, New York, Macmillan & Co, f8g2. 

Mr. Sidney has written a very interesting 
book, but a writer in the ation has brought 
the ‘‘deadly parallels” to bear upon it in an 
article called ‘‘Macaulay and Water," in which 
he shows that Mr. Sidney has helped himself 
from Macaulay with the utmost generosity. 
His book receives no detriment from this 
circumstance, It is rather helped by it than 
otherwise. The variations from Macaulay 
where he generally follows himdo not im- 
prove on the original, andwhen he relies en- 
tirely onhisown art of putting things, his 
style is least agreeable. But neither one 
of these things nor the other prevents his book 
from being interesting and valuable, Many 
other writers have been consulted as well as 
Macaulay andsome of them have furnished 
liberal contributions. If the reader prefers 
to consider the book a compilation he is at lib- 
erty todoso. Itwould be much more useful 
as reference if it hadany table of contents or 
chapter headings or running headlines, any- 
thing to show the arrangement of the author's 
matter, except topical descriptions of the 
various sections at the beginning ofeach. The 
book is comfortable reading on the whole. It 
permits one to feel that what the colored 
preacher said of the sun—'‘‘It do move”"—is 
true of society also. Theprocess of the suns 
is one of gradual amelioration. 
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And long the way, indeed 
But why should we be freed 
Before we know it all? 

ROBERT WEEKS. 


I make the yearning of my soul 
The labor of my life, and climb. 
Roperr WEEKS. 
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purpose and Loring and six others were re- 
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The Real and Ideal in Literature, 
ton Stearns, Boston: J. G. Cupples Co, 


By Frank Pres 


This book is a collection of interesting es- 
Says upon such subjects as the Real and Ideal. 
Classic and Romantic, Romance, Humor, and 
Realism, the Modern Novel, Ideals, etc. It 
contains also a pleasing account of that gifted 
young writer, Fred W. Loring, who lost his 
life in so tragic a manner while on Lieut. 
Wheeler's exploring expedition to Arizona in 
The expedition had accomplished its 


turning to San Francisco by stage when they 
were attacked by Indians and the whole party 
massacred. While Loring was undoubtedly a 
promising writer, and perhapsa man of genius, 
it will not conduce to his personal fame to 
speak so extravagantly of him as the writer 
does at the close of his essay, where he says: 
‘‘In native talent he seems to me as a humor- 
ist somewhat less than Thackery, and asa 
poet somewhat better than Matthew Arnold. 
The specimens he gives of his friend’s verses 
make this statement seem to fall almost within 
the fatal lines of the ridiculous. But the 
tribute is on the whole deserved and the paper 
one of interest. 

The two essays upon the Modern Noveland 
Romance and Kealism, we are told in the pre- 
face were refused by the editor of our leading 
popular magazine upon the ground that nine- 
tenths of his readers would not be able to 
understand them. The author remarks that 
he believes there is little in his book which the 
majority of his countrymen may not readily 
comprehend. We should say that of such 
readers as will naturally seek a volume of this 
kind this may’ be true, but we fear that a 
majority of his countrymen will never be 
found among such seekers. One slight error 
inthe Romance and Realism essay we make 
note of: Mrs. Burnett is not the author of 
that pleasant novel Guenn. Probably few 
readers will agree with the author in the ex- 
treme praise he bestows upon On the Heights, 
yet all will recall the book with sincere 
pleasure, we fancy, and real admiration. Mr. 
Stearn’s book has a flavor of striking indivi- 
duality about it. i a» @, 


Five Prophets of Today. By Edward E. Hale 
William H. Lyon, and Charles G. Ames, Boston: J. 
Stilman Smith & Co, 


This is aneatly printed pamphlet made up 
of three short essays—we can hardly call them 
sermons—delivered one Sunday last fall in 
three Boston pulpits. The five prophets are 
Curtis, Whittier, Samuel Longfellow, Renan 
and Tennyson. Dr. Hale, in considering the 
first thrce of these men, gives the spirit of the 
volume when hesays: ‘‘In the dust and smoke 
of the streets, we know that nothing is com- 
mon, if we live as these men lived, ina 
Present Heaven."’ Curtis, as the friend of 
man, is treated very sympathetically by Dr. 
Hale. Noseeker after public office, he was 
yet much esteemed by those in power, and con- 
sulted on many great issues—notably before 
the Tilden-Hayes decision. Whittier will be 
remembered for his great hymns. They have 
that ¢nevitab/eness which comes from inspira- 
tion. The Hymn to Christianity is written on 
election day, and ‘‘The ocean looketh up to 
Heaven" was composed in camp at the sea-side. 
Asa friend just returned from Longfellow’'s 
grave Dr. Hale writes of the man’s modesty, 
tenderness and strength of character; and Mr. 
Ames gives a somewhat extended account of 
that life, tracing it through the stirring period 
of transition in unitarian views. Mr. Lyon 
contrasts Renan, the seeker of facts with Ten- 
nyson, the idealist. ‘‘The world tolerates and 
coldly thanks those who take away and bury 
its dead errors, but it loves those who bring 
fresh life to the soul.” 


The volume may be obtained for twenty-five 
cents*by sending to 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. It will makea very pretty Easter gift, 
carrying its gospel of good cheer. 

H.F. L. 


The School Review, A Journal of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Edited by J]. G.Shurman. Vol. 1, No. 2. Published 
by Cornell University, 


If the later numbers of this new venture in 
educational literature are kept to the standard 
of the February number we predict for it a 
large circulation and an ever widening mission 
of usefulness. 


The number opens with ‘‘The Outlook for 
the Curriculum,” by the editor. A quotation 
will illustrate its spirit: ‘‘Hitherto it has been 
sought to adjust the school to the college. The 
problem now before us is to determine the best 
programme of studies for the ‘schools. That 
done, we may be sure the discovery will soon 
be made that the best leaving requirements for 
the schools are the best entering requirements 
for the colleges.” 

Other articles are ‘‘College Requirements in 
Greek,” Prof. B. F. Wheeler; ‘‘The High 
School and Its Enemies,” Thomas Vickers; 
‘‘On Teaching English,” Prof. Kellogg, and 
‘‘Teaching Sheakespeare,” C. L. Maxey. All 
stimulating and rich with suggestion. 

The Book Department is in charge of C. H. 
Thurber and the review of current education- 
al literature isconducted by J. E. Russell. On 
the whole it hasthe uncommon quality of such 
uniform interest, even for the gentle reader, 
that one will not rest satisfied until everything 
it contains has been read. | 


_ March 7, 1893 


The one thing taught by the a persecy- 
tions— and here is the only hopeful side of 
them—is that the Russian Government more 
than ever finds itself under the necessity of 
occupying the popular mind with vigorous 
national or international policies of some king 
A great war is just now beyond the power of 
its crippled finances and damaged credit, but , 
new Campaign against the Jew, represented 4 
the domestic enemy, is a neat and practicable 
Muscovite device to divert popular wrath from 
itself. We hope the time is coming when 
Russians, refusing all such sops thrown to them 
will recognize that’ their lot in the future j. 
inextricably involved with, and cannot he 
separated from, that of all races who go to 
make up the complex empire of which they are 
a part.—/ree Russta for January, eee 
Emerson was aright loyal friend. I preached 
my first sermon in Boston in 1823, being then 
twenty-one years of age. Emerson once came 
tohearme. The next day I gota letter from 
him that tore my preaching all to shreds — 
not a whole piece left. I dare say he was not 
really so hard on me as it seemed then. Self. 
love is so tender, so thin skinned, that jt 
cannot for the moment distinguish the prick of 
a pin from the stab of a dagger. There was 
no coating of sugar on the pill, no credit given 
me for anything. I found it hard to keep in 
mind that ‘‘Faithful are the wounds of 4 
friend.” Iam very sorry I did not keep that 
stinging letter, I should have kept it, had | 
known what a power Emerson was to become 
in the world. Had I known this I should have 
been his Boswell.—/Villitam Henry Furne 
March Atlantic. 


in 


Dr. Ruys Davips, in his learned introduc- 
tion to the “Buddhist Birth Stories,” as quoted 
by an exchange, says: ‘‘What is at present 
known, then, with respect to the so-called 
Esop’s Fables, amouftts to this—that none of 
them are really Atsopean at all; that the col- 
lection was first formed in the middle ages: 
that a large number of them have been already 
traced back, in various ways, to the Buddhist 
Jataka book; and that almost the whole of 
them are probably derived, in one way or 
another, from Indian sources." But fortu- 
nately the wit and wisdom of the fables are in- 
dependent of the question of. authorship, and 
will instruct and delight generations to come 
as they have done in the past. 


As one lamp lights another nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindles nobleness. 


Mrs. Perrin, the oldest member of the 
‘‘Daughters of the Revolution," has just died 
in New York, She was a descendant of Admiral 
Coligny, the celebrated French Huguenot, and 
her grandfather was Gen. Falconer, one of 
Washington's aides-de-camp At the time of 
the draft riots in New York City, Mrs. Perrin 
lived on West Forty-seventh Street, and a mob 
surrounded the house, threatening to burn it 
down. She went out on the front steps and 
made a speech so fearless and so patriotic that 
the brutalized crowd was moved tosome senti 
ment of manhood and, after loudly cheering 
her, went on their destructive way, leaving her 
home unharmed,—Aoston Advertiser. 


One of the noblest sayings of Abraham Lin- 
coln has come to light in his life by Herndon 
It is as follows: ‘‘Die when I may, I want it said 
of me, by those who know me best, that | 
always plucked the thistle and planted flowers 
where I thought a flower would grow." 

God must have been fond of the common 
people for he has made so many of them.— 
Abraham Lincoln. 


An Exchange suggests the organization of 
the Optimists’ Club’ Every one who attends 
must bring some tidings that are hopeful and 
cheering, some new fact or quotation, and 
each member shail be ‘‘sworn in" to take for his 
motto ‘‘We are saved by hope," and never 
to say a discouraging word to or of any other 
member under any circumstances. 


Lieutenant Perry, the Arctic explorer, saw 
bumble bees as far north as latitude 87 deg, 37 
min. in Greenland and stated that bluebottle 
flies were as common that far north as they 
are in Philadelphia around a butcher shop. 
The latitude mentioned is within about 580 
miles of the North Pole.—Zntomological News. 


I doubt whether Emerson was ever better 
paid than in Philadelphia, When I handed 
him a check for twelve hundred dollars for six 
lectures,’’ What a swindle! was his exclama- 
tion. —W. H.Furness, in March A//antic. 


A man might frame and let loose a star to 
roll in its orbit, and yet not have done 80 
memorable a thing before God, as he who lets 
go a golden-orbed thought to roll through the 
generations of time.—Beecher. 


The best men are not those who have waited 
for chances but those who have taken them,— 
besieged the chance, conquered the chance, 
and made the chance their servitor.—Anon. 


Gratitude is the fairest blossom 
which springs from the soul; and 
the heart of man knoweth none more 
fragrant. BALLOU. 


oe 
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Ghun Boor Pulpit. 


Two Sublime Prayers. 


BY ARTHUR M, JUDY. 


The great Roman Epictetus ex- 
claims: “The only thought of a 
yood man is to say, ‘If this be God’s 
will, so be it.’ Submission must be 
thy law; thou must dare to lift up 
thy eyes to God and say: ‘Employ 
me henceforth for what service thou 
wilt; lam of one mind with thee; 
[ am thine; I ask not that thou 
shouldst keep me from one thing of 
all that thou hast decreed for me.’” 
Note that last clause, “I ask not 
that thou shouldst keep me from one 
thing of all that thou hast decreed 
for me.” Does it not strike a sub- 
lime key? Does not your heart pay 
it instinctive reverence? Do you 
not perceive in it the noblest thought 
of God the thought that all the 
vast movements of the universe are 
right and desirable altogether. Jesus 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, facing 
the prospect of an ignominious 
death, exclaimed, “O my Father, 1f 
it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me; nevertheless, not as I will, but 
as thou wilt." Could Jesus, in any 
conceivable way, have more truly 
expressed his faith in the goodness 
of God than by these words? They 
show that he believed so thoroughly 
in God that he accepted even martyr- 
dom as part of God’s will, and would 
not ask to have it taken away—would 
only ask to make sure it was God’s 
will. 

THE THOUGHT OF GOD THEY SHOW. 

Before a person fashion his belief 
about prayer, he should make sure 
that he comprehends the thought of 
God which Jesus attained in this, 
one of the sublimest moments in all 
religious experience, and _ which 
Epictetus uttered in words, but not 
under circumstances, equally sub- 
lime. If Il have comprehended and 
can express that thought aright, it 
implies that war, famine, pestilence, 
misfortune, death, sorrow, pain, dis- 
appointment are not things which 
God ought to have left out of the 
world, but which he ought to have 
put into the world, as he has to give 
mankind an opportunity to exercise 
courage, fortitude, trust, sympathy, 
considerateness, generosity, self-sac- 
rifice. Epictetus has drawn with a 
master hand the distinction between 
the things which a man can and 
ought to hope to control and the 
things he cannot and ought not wish 
to control. The things he can and 
ought to control are his own feelings 
and views. In these things he is 
free. If, for instance, death confronts 
him, he is free to face it like a hero 
or like a coward. His business, as 
a religious man, is not to ask God 
that death be taken from the world, 
oe els that he himself use his 
strength to meet death nobly. Epic- 
tetus exclaims: “Wecry out in our 
sorrow ‘O Lord God, grant that I 
may not feel sorrow’; and all the time 
he has given us the means of not 
feeling it. He has given us the 
power of hearing and turning to ac- 
count whatever happens, the spirit 
of manliness and fortitude and high 
mindedness, so that the greater the 
difficulty the greater the opportunity 
of advancing our character by meet- 
ing it. Life in reality is an Olympic 
festival; we are God’s atheletes to 
whom he has given an opportunity 
of showing of what stuff we are 
made.” 

Bearing clearly in mind _ this, 
Which is, I gladly confess, my own 
thought of God and man, let us see 
what answer we ought-to give to the 
question whether a man’s prayer 
will be answered who prays, “O 
Lord, I am hungry. Give me bread 


- 


think it will or ought to be answered, | 
because, if hunger could be removed 
in such a way, then all men could 
by the mere wishing. remove «all the 
difficulties in life, and would remove 
them and so lose the very most necess- 
ary conditions of moral and spiritual 
growth. Courage, fortitude, sympa- 
thy, trust, hope, perseverance, and 
every heroic quality would then van- 
ish utterly from the world, and man 
be left, morally and spiritually, “flat, 
stale, and unprofitable.” Moreover, 
man would also be left without a 
God worthy of his reverence, because 
a God who must be forever altering 
his general plans to satisfy the fickle 
desires of particular men, would not 
be a being whose unalterable will is 
guided by infinite wisdom to purposes 
of perfect beneficence. Men could 


not then feel as Jesus felt, that the 
highest blessedness is to know and 
do that will. Rather they would 
feel as wilful children feel toward 
their parents, that their keenest sat- 
isfaction is in overcoming the will. 
In fact, sum up this point, true 
religion wouid be impossible if men, 
for the prayer’s sake, could alter, 
suspend, or thwart the universal 
laws. Only when men come to look 
upon those laws with inexpressible 
awe and reverence, and with the ut- 
most longing to submit to them 
nobly, will religion greatly prevail. 


IN WHAT WAY CAN PRAYER KEEP US FROM 


WRONG? 


gut if prayer avail not to effect 
changes in outward events, can it 
avail at all? My questioner asks: 
“If we pray, ‘Father, | have done 
wrong to day. | didn’t mean to; help 
me not to do it again,’ is God going 
to do any helping other than our 
sincere desire to do right will make 
us do right?” Iask in turn, Can 
any of you conceive a nobler God 
than one who so orders our nature 
that earnest desire to do right im- 
parts strength so to do? Is not that 
the best and dearest God who decrees 
that the simple condition of moral 
progress is that you shall desire and 
strive for progress? He does not 
make your progress dependent even 
upon his special favor, but only upon 
universal principles which are avail- 
able to every one impartially who 
will long and strive to progress. 
But, if prayer cannot change our 
outward lot, and if it be not neces- 
sary to the tmprovement of our in- 
ward estate, why pray at all? what 
can prayer possibly do for us?* * * 
Because prayer rightly considered 
is the act of bringing, it may be very 
inadequately, into our hearts and 
mings the vision, the presence, of 
the all-perfect God. We simply can 
not realize most completely our moral 
nature without rising to the clear 
conception and the loving contem- 
plation of the vision of the morally 
perfect, and that vision is God. 
Prayer, therefore, is not something 
which the human race, speaking now 
of the race as a whole, has taken up 
by choice, or which they could by 
choice cease from. It is an integral 
part of human life. It springs out of 
and is absolutely necessary unto that 
life in its wholeness. So that we 
may truly say that to be a complete 
man, using man as the type of the 
race is, to pray, because prayer 1s 
the conception, contemplation, and 
adoration of perfect being, which 
is God. 
And as to the way in which prayer 
is “answered,” peace could not come 
because the plate of food was mirac- 
ulously sent in response to the ask- 
ing. It would come either because 
the vision of God, lending cheer to 
the despondent heart, had sent the 
man forth to win the food; or failing 
that, because it had given him power 
to say, in the exaltation of Jesus, 


or I'll die.” I, for my part, cannot 


/and prayer by its help in sustaining 


And that ability to yield in serene 
faith and trust under the inevitable 
deprivations of life—deprivation of 
loved ones, of ambitions, of tastes, of 
hunger—is, as Jesus said and as all 
great teachers have said with him,, 
a higher, more sustaining, and more 
universally blessed possession than 
meat and drink. 

And this peace, too, .would not 
come because in answer to our peti- 
tion, God had helped us to do right 
—that is, as close analysis would 
show, made it impossible for us to 
do wrong. It would come because 
through the sincere act the thought 
of his holiness and of our reasonable 
service to him had so fired our hearts 
with love of the right that we out of 
our own strength could withstand the 
temptation to do wrong; or failing 
this absolute victory, the peace would 
come because the vision of the perfect 
God, which includes the thought of 
his patience, tenderness, long suffer- 
ing, and ceaseless providence, had 
given strength to wait quietly,in calm 
assurance of the final victory. And 
this assurance that the right must 
prevail, that it must prevail for us, 


es 


in us, through us, this assurance, | 
say, is the spring of moral progress, 


this assurance has greatly, vastly ad- 
vanced and blessed mankind. 

From “Aeligion old and 
January. 


New for 


A Plea For The Outsider. 


[For the benefit of those readers who think the 
kingdom of liberality and scientific hospitality has 
already come we publish the following cry from the 
farther west. We suspect that there is more of the 
spirit which arouses the opposition of our contributor 
than our easy-going Liberal sometimes realizes.,—Ed. | 


To be a liberal in religious belief, 
in most places in the west at least, 
almost means ostracism from social 
circles while from religious fellow- 
ship it is absolute. Let a _ person 


they know not what they do. 
sume some of them think they are 
doing God’s service by persecuting 
and trying to humble and bring back 


| pre- 


the heretics. 

Sut now to return 
the foundation of 
spiration of every noble life,—the 
Guide, The Helper—can any bne 
show when he condemned any human 
being by word or action for an honest 
doubt? Hedid not damn Thomas for 
his unbelief. All his denunciations 
were applied to the self-righteous 
orthodox, the publican, the despised 
Samaritan, the harlot, and the thief 
were the objects of His tenderest 
commiuseration- and love. Of the 
publicans he, said they shall enter 
in before your sanctified Pharisees ; 
the Samaritans were his neighbors 
and immortalized the parable’ of 
the man who fell among thieves; 
to the harlot and the woman at 
the well he said, in_ tones divinely 
human, “I forgive thee, go! sin no 
more ;" and to the thief on the cross, 
“Thou shalt this day be with me in 
Paradise.” They never even hada 
creed presented to them, and yet I 
presume our Orthdox friends will 
hardly dare tocondemn them out of 
the personal embrace of our common 
Savior. 


to him who is 
our ftaith, the in- 


To Nicodemus, a ruler among the 


lews who came to him by night, 
he said, “A man must be born 
again; That is you must be recon- 


structed ; your love of law and cere- 
monial must be turned into love for 
your neighbor; your belief can never 
save you; your ent?re fabric with all 
its grand rituals and ceremonials 
must go; anew religion must be sub- 
stituted as radical and different from 
your Jewish worship as “being born 
again,’ or coming into a _ new life. 


take exceptions to the orthodox 
creeds, or criticise their methods or 
belief in the light of modern criti- 
cism,and he is at once subjects to at 
least the suspicions of the church as, 
represented by its clergy; he 1s given 
over by them, as they express it, “to 
hardness of heart,” and reviewed very 
much as one whom they say has ‘‘com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin.” Of 
allsins, say they in the black cata- 
logue, “unbelief” is the basest. 

The man with an honest doubt of 
the least of the tenets of their theology 
is placed in the black list and he 
must be banished into outer darkness, 
both in this life and the life to come. 
There are no degrees in their dam- 
nation. 

Inasmuch as ye have doubted the 
least of these, ye are guilty of all. 
Character counts for nothing, the 
righteousness of the moral man is 
only filthy rags. Though he have 
all the lofty aspirations and the re- 
ligious longings of a saint,and though 
he lay down his life in the cause 
of humanity, as Socrates and so many 
other unbelievers have done, he is 
lost. He is under the ban; he must 
occupy unconsecrated ground.  Be- 
lieve our creed and be baptized, or 
be eternally lost. “To doubt is to 
be damned.” How hard it is to make 
outsiders believe this gospel which 
the church claims to have from the 
lowly loving Nazarine, a gospel he 
calls “Good tidings of great joy.” 
I do wonder if Christ could subscribe 
to the thirty-nine articles and the 
Westminister catachism. If he 
could not I presume he would be 
sent to eternal condemnation, as 
he was by the Orthodox church of 
his day. His prayer of forgive- 
ness would have to be now as then, 
for he suffered all the indignities an 
angry modern church could heap up- 
on him, “Father forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” 

We forgive our friends too, in the 
same spirit, I trust, for when they 
ostracise us, and misrepresent us, 


| 


“not my will but thine be done.” 


oe 


He never said this to any one but 
an orthodox teacher. 

What was this new life? It was 
love instead of law, and duty per- 
formed instead of cold selfish belief, 
humility which he exemplified in his 
own life instead of proud self-right- 
eousness. It was summed. up in 
his short creed: “Love God—/(that 
is, the good) with your whole soul, 
and your neighbor as yourself. The 
Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man was his theology and 
that was the entire burden of his 
mission. For this he bore the con- 
tumely of men and _ suffered on the 
cross and by this pure life, and his 
noble death for a principle, he will 
save the race from their sins. 


Tekamah, Neb. H. N. WHEELER. 
Unity In Variety. 


We have often reflected upon the 
nature of a stringed instrument and 
have tried to draw certain lessons 
from it for our guidance as a collec- 
tive body of believers. The church 
iS an organization whichcan be fitly 
compared to a stringed instrument. 
Here are men and women with di- 
verse gifts, of different tastes and 
tendencies. They are free beings— 
distinct human units, each moving 
according to the condition of its own 
internal spiritual life. They are ca- 
pable of an infinite variety of devel- 
opment in many directions. Thus 
it has become asound rule of true 
leadership: Chain not the human 
mind; but taking men as they are, 
thinking, free and impulsive, try.to 
weld them together into a strong 
and united body for the purpose of 
the general good by a common inspi- 
ration of-goodness, born of self-effac- 
ing love. In whatever community, 
there are these two conditions—a 
common inspiration of goodness and 
a self-effacing love—there is unity 
in variety. On no other conditions 
can an ideal church be built up. 
The Spirit of God finds itself at 
home in a loving and unselfish heart. 


and injure us for. conscience sake, 


Lhe Indiana Messenger, (Published by 
the Brahma Samaj.) 


_ telegram from Kalamazoo appeared 
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Potes from the reid. 


Chicago.—Of the meeting of the liberal 
ministers of Chicago and vicinity at the Tre- 
mont House, Feb. 27, (the third meeting of 
this sort) the 7imes reported: ‘‘The three ques- 
tions discussed by the meeting related to a ban- 
quet for the purpose of bringing the member- 
ship of the liberal churches into mutual ac- 
quaintance and fellowship, and it was decided 
1o have such a*banquet at the Grand Pacific at 
an early day: to the establishment of a head- 
quarters for all visitors to theWorld’s Fair who 
might choose to avail themselves of its privi- 
leges, and to the arranging for Sunday afternoon 
mass meetings, to be held, possibly at the 
Auditorium, during the World’s Fair. It was 
determined that such a headquarters should be 
established and that liberal religious mass 
meetings should be held Sunday afternoons, 
but definite action on these two matters was 
postponed until another meeting. Unitarians, 
Universalists, and Independent churches, Juda- 
ism and Ethical Culturists—about twenty so- 
cieties in all—will join hands to do a work that 
is broader of scope and loftier of purpose than 
any mere denominational effort. Taking ad- 
vantage of the season of friendly religious dis- 
cussion incident to the parliament of religions, 
the organization will be able during the next lew 
months to lay the foundation for a movement 
which will not fail to take a prominent place in 
the religious world and prove of immense bene- 
fit io mankind.”’--Mr Hosmer, as Secretary of the 
the W.U.C. was ‘‘in the field” the greater part 
of February. Sunday, February 5, he preached 
in Eau Claire, Wis. going thither from the 
meetings at Neilsville the Thursday and Fri- 
day before; Feb. 12, he preached morning and 
evening in Menomonie; Feb. 19, in Manistee, 
Mich. where there is a beautiful little stone 
church and parsonage awaiting the ‘coming 
man”’—or woman. Feb. 26, in Des Moines, 
remaining after the series of week-day meet- 
ings held by Messrs. Forbush, Fenn, Crothers, 
and himself | 

In connection with these Des Moines meet 
ings there were also meetings through four 
days at lowa City; Mr. Forbush and Mr. 
Fenn opening at Des Moines. while Mr, 
Crothers and Mr. Hosmer conducted meet- 
ings at Iowa City for two afternoons and 
evenings, and then exchanging fields for 
the second two days. The local press of 
both cities gave good reports of the addressess. 


Moline, Ill.—Mr. Hosmer, Secretary of the 
W U.C. preached last Sunday, morning and 
evening, supplying the pulpit in the absence of 
Miss Hultin, who went on to New York to give 
an address before the Unitarian Club. Miss. 
Hultin preached Jast Sunday in Troy, N. Y. 

Salem, Mass.—The members of All Souls 
Unity Club, of which George D. tatimer was 
an early member, and his other friends east 
and west will be glad to know that he has been 
called to be associate pastor with Rev. E. B. 
Willson, of the North Church. His parish at 
Allston, near Boston making vigorous protest 
and are still hoping to keep him. 

Big Rapids, Mich.—Rev. —. R. Daniels, 
who recently resigned the pastorate of the Un. 
tarian church in this city, has accepted a call 
to the Unitarian church in South Natick. Mass. 
He is also to have charge of the church in the 
adjoining town of Sherborn. Michigan Con- 
ference is sorry to lose Mr. Daniels from its 
working fellowship, and he will be followed in 
his new field by the good wishes of his asso- 
Ciates. 

Perry, la.—Kev. H. D. Stevens has been 
preaching here for the past few Sundays to the 
great acceptance ot the people. It is hoped 
that subfficient strength will be developed to 
secure his continuance as minister of this 
new movement, and to place the society on a 
self-sustaining basis. There are earnest 
hearts and active hands here, and it is thought 
that a permanent church is now to grow out of 
the missionary preaching by various ministers 
within the Iowa Conference 

Princeton, Ill.—The Independent movement 
here, recently revived and ordaining Mr. Skill- 
ing to its ministry on December 19, 1s gather- 
ing strength and cohesiveness, <A correspond- 
ent speaks of a recent social meeting of the 
congregation and friends which was a very 
pleasant affair. The Sunday service is having 
an increasing attendance and the young minis- 
ter is making his place in the community asa 
preacher and helper in all good things. 

Sherwood, Mich.—The new church at this” 
place is to be dedicated on March 23. The 
dedication will be preceded by a Keligious 
Council at Athens, Mich. under the manage- 
ment of the Women's Western Unitarian Con- 
ference and followed by oneat Sturgis. A good 
program is being arranged andwill include sev- 
eral Chicago speakers, 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.—The ‘‘Young People's 
Union” of the Universalist church has ar- 
ranged a program of Sunday evening services, 
extending from February 12 to July 2. Subject 
and speaker are anounced for each evening. 
The subjects represent a variety of thought and 
interest, from ,, The Liberal Faith in Standard 
Literature’ to The Woes and Wishes of a 
Church Treasurer.” These young people's 
meetings are held in connection with the even- 
ing service of the congregation. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—The following special 
in the 
Chicago /nter Ocean of Monday: 

At the Unitarian Church yesterday of which 
Miss Caroline J, Bartlett is pastor, Silas Hub- 


building. Over $5,000 additional was sub- 
scribed, and a lot in the center of the city will 
be purchased. 

HusTONVILLE, Ky., Deacon J.W.Coon of the 
Baptist church has been deposed for pass- 
ing the sacrament of the church Elder to J. B. 
Greer, a Presbyterian. 

PENRITH, ENGLAND, The Rev. Mr. Buckley, 
pastor of a church in this town having no 
money with which to have his chapel painted, 
got the neccessary paint and put it on himself. 


Kate Field has been adding another chapter 
to the study of brains. She tells us that Gener- 
al Butler’s brain weighed four ounces more 
than Daniel Webster's, and Guiteau's four 
ounces more than Byron's. In this fact she 
finds a warrant to hope that the prejudice 
against woman, based on the size of the brain, 
will fall to the ground. 

The legislature of Wyoming has recently 
passed a resolution of confidence in Women’s 
Suffrage. urging upon all states and civilized 
countries to adopt the samea&_ Women have 
voted in Wyoming for twenty-fiv@-years. It is 
no longer an experiment but a settled fact 
there. 


bard gave $20,000 toward the erection of a new | 


| Looking Better 


feeling better— 
better in every- 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
spirits is every- 
thing. 


Scott's Emulsion 


of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 


A. refreshing case of poetical justice is 
reported from Madison County, Ky. Charles 
Combs, a school-teacher, assisted his pupils to 
tie a Roman candle to a dog's tail. The candle 
exploded prematurely, and one of the balls 
struck Combs in the mouth, and finally lodged 
in hisstomach. Three physicians are in con- 
stant attendance.—/Voman's Journal, 

Aluminium horseshoes have been tried in 
one of the Finnishcavalry regiments. Anum- 
ber of horses were shod on one fore foot 


ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 
Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough — it fortifies 


the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 


‘Sil 


All druggists. 


FOR 4 TOMATOES! 


This Wonderful ~/ 
THE WORLD" 


8 a perfect success. 
proved the 


*“‘EARLIEST TOMATO iN 


ss 


—— Se 


and one hind foot with this metal, ordinary 
iron shoes being used on the other feet. At 
the end of six weeks, during which time the 
animals had been moving on a hard and stony 
road, it was found that the aluminium shoes 
had worn rather better than those of iron, and 
not one of the former had gone to pieces.— 
lhe Week. 

BROTHER JASPER says, ‘‘You tell me the gos- 
pel is as free as water; I tell you, yes, but you 
have got to pay for the pipe that brings it.” 
An Indian was converted and was endeavoring 
to decide which church he should join. He 
went to the Episcopal, and looking over the 
prayer-book he saw the often recurring words, 
‘Collect, collect.” He decided not to join 
that church. 


A Strictly Woman's Investment. 

Women should learn the particulars of the 
Woman's Publishing Co.,of Minneapolis, Minn.’ 
publishers of the //ousekeeper. This Company 
paid a semi-annual dividend of five per cent 
last January, and stock paid up before April 
ist will participate in the semi-annual dividend 
of at least five per cent to be paid in July 
next: The shares are only $10 each. 


A Pitiable Sight 
It is to see an infant suffering from the lack of 
proper food. It is entirely unnecessary, as ‘a 
reliable food can always be obtained; we refer 
to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Sold by grocers and druggists every- 
where. 


“The Pace _ 
That Kills” 


2s overwork— 


makes no difference what kind. Using 

greasy and inferior soaps is one road” 

to premature decay—sore hands— 

sore hearts—c\othes never Clean. 
Not so when 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


is used. Cheerfully proceeds the 
labor of wash-day with health and 
long life assured. Hands all right— 
hearts light—clothes pure and white 
as a Greenland snowdrift. 


JAS. S. KIRK & ‘CO., Chicago. 
Dusky Diamond Tar Soap. “*\sd'Bacon. 


MiutruatHome. 


MPROVE 
CAPITAL FULL sMENTS O 
Your Idle Mone We ae, Rd Certificates 

Will Earn Fuaranteec y assets amount- 


ing to more than $2,00 in assets 
for every $1.00 in cert ficates. certificates 


On these 
we pay 6 per cent per annum, payable semi-annually, 
The certificates areLarge Returns'ssve for terms 
for 3, 6. 9, or 12 years as invest- 
ors may elect. The interest is pera semi-annually 
during the term x which , subscription is made 
and at the end of the term’ the prin-; 

cipal sum, together with its pro ine sent to us, 
share of one half of the profits, is returned on 
surrender of the certificates, Address. 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres. 


the 


JAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 LaSalle Street, Chicago, 


It 
earliest and best and 
bears abundantly of 
large bright red toma- 
tors, very smooth, of 
_— quality and 
frée from rot. My 
lants set in garden 
ast of, May produced 
full siz ripe tomatoes 
July 2nd. I want a 
Greet record for it in 
& 1893, and will pay 8600 
Cash toa person grow- 
ing a ri tomato in 
75 days from day seed 
is sown, also $400 to 
the person growing a 
ripe tomato in least 
number of days from 
= ——. day seed issown. $125 
= for next and 875 for 
next. Beware ofim- 
itationa. l-own all the seed. Never offered before. 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE i: 3). 2224,22¢,2u7e 
tohead,very uniform, 
of large size, firm and fine in texture, excellent quality 
and a good keeper. I will pay $100 for heaviest head 
grows rom my seed in 1893, and 850 for next heaviest. 
Single heads have weighed over 60 pounds, 
is large and 


GIANT SILVER QUEEN ONION iicstsox 


single specimens under sworn testimony have weighed 
over5lbs. They are of mildand delicate flavor, et 
a Fatepen one) Bonen white = handsome. will 
pay or heaviest onion grown from my seed in 1893, 
and 850 for next heaviest. wis ’ 
ALICE PANSY has created a sensation every- 
where. They grow larger and con- 
tain the greatest number of colors (many never seef 
before in pansies) of any pansy ever offered. 1 offe 
$500 to a person growinga Blossom measuring 4} in. 
in diameter, and $300 for largest blossom grown, 8100 for 
second, 660 forthird, 850 for fourth, 850 for fifth and 850 
for sixth. Full particulars of all oo in catalogue. 
MY CATALOGUE isfullof bargains. $900 is 
offered persons sending me 
largest number of customers, and $500 for largest club 
orderss 81.00 customers get 50 cents extra FREE. 
MY OFFER I will send a packet each of Earliest To- 
mato inthe World, Sure Head Cabbage, 
Giant Silver Queen Onion, Alice Pansy and Bargain Cata- 
logue, foronly 2S cemts, Every person sending 
silver P N. or M.O. for above collection will receive Free 
a pavkef Mammoth Prize Tomato, grows 14 ft. high, and 
i offer $500 for a 4 lb. tomato grown from this seed. If 
two persons send for two collections together each will 
receive Free a packetW onder of the World Beans, stalks 
_s large as broom handle and pods are 18 in. long. It 
a perfect wonder.¢ F, B. MILLS, Rose Hill, N. Y, 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


CPPS 5 GOGOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enough 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundredggof sub- 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished franie,’’—‘‘Crvz/ 
Service Gazette.”’ 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold oniy 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMESEPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chem- 
ists, London, England. 


a... .... 


Vice dickney 


mf — 


nw 


“ 


’ 


thing far more liberal 
ever offered. For full particulars, cut this 
advt, out and send to ws to-day, Address 


Alvah Mfg. Oc., C136, Chieage, LIL 
Mention this paper. 


Pree I WANT an honest, earnest man 
$30 TO $50 or woman in every county to 
A take the sole agency for an 
{ article that is needed in evory 
| WEEK home and indispensable in 

every oftice. SELLS AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 
‘make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will bring you a steady income, Spien 
lid gg | for the right person. Don’t lose a 
moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon taken. 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


JNITARIAN BELIEF! 


16 TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the principles, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 
Unitarian Church. Al! mailed for 25 cents. 
"NITY PUBLISHING COMMITTRY 175 Desrhora 8t.. Chicago. 


‘Powder Point School 


_—_— 


Indiv ua 


Duxbury, Mass., grounds on*Plymouth Bay. 
teachings. bo Pr. 


Laboratories 50 boys. B. KNAPP. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co.,’s 
NEWEST BOOKS. 


Why Government at all? A philo- 
sophical examination of the principles of 
human government, involving a consider- 

€ation of the principles and purposes of 
all human association. By William H. 
Van Ornum. iI2mo, 366 pages, half 
leather, red efges, $1.50. Paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Van Ornum is an individualist of the school of 
Herbert Spencer, but with a difference, and the dif.- 
ference is that he carries individualism to its logical 
outcome, instead of stopping timidly at some half- 
way point. Dispassionately and philosophically he 
discusses the effect of the action of government in 
all its functions@the treatment of crime, public edu- 
cation, public works, and the most important func- 
tion of all, ‘‘to make two-thirds of the people pay as 
much as possible for the support of the other third.”’ 
His conclusion is that the real effect of government 
action is to injure whatever it touches. He closes 
with the suggestion of a remedy. peaceable, consti- 
tutional, yet far-reaching, which can be applied as 
soon as the people of the nation, state or town are 
ready for it. 


Evolution. Popular Lectures and Dis- 
cussions before the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association. Cloth, crown 8vo, 408 pages, 
with complete index, $2.00. 

‘“ ‘These essays present the doctrine of Evolution 
in almost every aspect, and a glance at the list of 
authors will sufficiently indicate the admirable skill 
and thought that have been brought to bear upon 
the subject in this edifying volume. The book 
merits hearty commendation.” — Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazelle. 


Sociology: Popular Lectures and Discus- 
sions before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation. Cloth, crown 8vo, 412 pages, 
with complete index, $2.00. 

‘All the writers are to be accounted among ad- 
vanced thinkers, all are able men, all treatof sub- 
jects of living interest in tne present age, all are 
supposed to be tolerant, if not indulgent, toward 
other views, and all will be sure to stir some new 
thought-vibrations in the mind of almost any reader, 
whether he or she shall always coincide with the 
views expresse4 or not.”’—Sunday Oregonian, 


The Gospel cf Matthew in Greek. 
With special vocabulary and other helps 
to study. Edited by Alexander Kerr and 
Herbert Cushing Tolman, professors1n the 
University of Wisconsin. Cloth, t2mo, 
143 pages, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

‘‘It contains the text of the gospel, a vocabulary, a 
historical index and a geographical index. It is ad- 
mirably adapted tothe purposes of the gospel stu- 
dent, is a most excellent text book and is presented 
in a typographical form that is a credit not only to 
the publishers, but to Chicage’’--Chicago Herald. 


No « Beginning ’”’: or The Fundamental 
Fallacy. An exposure of the error of 
logic underlying the popular belief in a 
‘Creation ’’ or “first cause’’ and showing 
how the infallibility of the Pope and other 
church dogmas have been deduced there- 
from. By William H. |Maple. Cloth, 
16mo, 166 pages, $1.00. 


A St. Paul business man writes: ‘“‘It deserves 4 
place among the strong books of the age. * * * Is 
clean-cut and logical * * * evolves a world which 
bristles with life and thought * * ® To us as in- 
teresting as a story.’’ 

‘Is especially to be recomended for its clearness 
and directness.’’—Religio-Philosophical Journal. 

‘Is written in a very forcible and attractive style, 
and is fullof real merit.’’—Cha»tton, Jowa, Democrat. 


By Nelson C. 
70 pages, 50° 


Proofs of Evolution. 
Parshall. Cloth, 1I2mo, 


cents, 


‘One of the most systematic, concise and com- 
prehensive presentations in popular form of the 
foundation and theory of evolution ; excellent, suc- 
cinct, interesting.’’--Pubdlic Opinion. 


Silhouettes from Life. On the Prairie, 
in the Backwoods. By Anson Uriel Han- 
cock, author of ‘‘ The Genius of Galilee,”’ 
“Old Abraham Jackson,’’ etc. Cloth, 
$1.00. Ln press. 


The title of the stories and sketches in this volume 
are An Elm Creek Sunday, The Squire Starts 4 
Paper, The ‘‘ Swamp-Angel’s” Yarn, Lawed Out of 
‘Town, How the Horse-thief Escaped, Dealing with 
a Fair Client, How the Crowd Got Out, A Log School- 
house Meeting, The Sugar Bush, A Backwoods Sun- 
day, Old Mr. Drake’s Courtship, Winter in the 
Backwoods. A review in the Cleveland Plaindealer 
of the author’s previous book in the same field says: 
“Itis an unpretending story of life in a frontier 
settlement, sketching the people and their way®, 
the ordinary incidents and the occasional exciting 
episodes of such a community. There is little pre-. 
tense at literary grace, but a homely simplicity of 
style that suits the subject.” 


x*, For sale by all booksellers or mailed 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


CHARLES H, KERR AND COMPANY, 


| 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


* 


— « Ohe Bome. 


Sun.—I| shall know why, when time is over, 

and | haveceased to wonder why. 
Mon.—l1 must make much blunder, if at 
last I take the clew divine, 


, 7 ues. —Look back on time with kindly eyes, 
He doubtless did¥s best. 


l’ed.—Exultation is the going 
Of an 
7hurs.—Creation impotent to help, 
But prayer remained our side. 


inland soul to sea. 


/-yi.—How excellent the heaven, 

When earth cannot be had. 
Sat.—Captivity is consciousness, 

So’s liberty. 


—LHmily Dickinson. 


Learn to Wait. 


Learn to wait—life’s hardest lesson, 

Conned perchance through blinding tears, 
While the heart-throbs sadly echo 

To the tread of passing years. 


Learn to wait Hope's slow fruition; 

Faint not, though the way seem long; 
There is joy in each condition, 

Hearts through suffering may grow strong. 


Constant sunshine, howe'er welcome, 
Ne’er would ripen fruit or flower; 

Giant oaks owe half their greatness 
To the scathing tempest’s power. 


Thus a soul untouched by sorrow 
Aims not at a higher state; 

loy seeks not a brighter morrow, 
Only sad hearts learn to wait. 


Hluman strength and human greatness 
Spring not from life's sunny side; 
Heroes must be more than driftwood 
Floating on a waveless tide. » 
—hKrom the ''Humbler Poets.” 


A Child’s Song. 
‘‘Who shall sing if not the Children?”’ 
* x * * 


‘‘Why to them. were voices given 
Birdlike voices, soft and clear?”’ 


‘‘Ruth Perkins, I wish you would stop that 


noise. Whatare you trying to do anyway 


The sweet childish face grew suddenly sad, 


her chin quivered and a grieved look came 1 
the big blue eyes. 

‘IT was trying to sing.” She answered in 
low tone. 


‘Trying to sing,’ laughed the mother in 


sneering tone, ‘‘why I'd as soon hear the frogs 


croak,—there’s just as much music in it.”’ 
Ruth snatched her doll in her arms, 
fairly flew out of the room. 


and 
I heard her run 


Snatches of song were ever ie 
his lips and his-heart was full to overflowing. 
Every new tune he heard seemed stamped 
upon his mind and he was not content until he 
had learned it thoroughly. 


fountain. 


His ear for music 
was quite wonderful for one so young. Dreams 
of a time when he could have some‘musical in- 
strument floated through his brain. 

Behind his fathet’s barn, in his country 
home, under the shadow of a double wall and 
a huge quince bush, he spent many houts. 
There he played ‘‘singing school,” drilled his 
‘‘church choir” and sang out clear and fearless- 
ly the songs of his heart. 

One day in the midst of his joyous concert 
the boy heard a smothered laugh and looking 
up saw the faces of his parents around the 
corner of the barn laughing at him. The look 
upon their faces struck him to the heart. The 
song died upon his lips, and never from, that 
day to this has his song been finished. 

He grew through boyhood to manhood, to 
middle life, and now his hair is“grey, but his 


-_ 


heart all through these years has kept on 
singing, though his lips are dumb. 

He end His heart is 
stirred by music and his pulses beat in glad 


knows no of tunes 
response to voices united in melodious song, 
yet he has no power to pour out the wealth of 
pent-up music within. 

His was a sensitive nature and though no 
word was spoken he saw, or thought he saw, 
that in his parents’ faces which he could never 
forget. 


‘*It has seemed to me at times,” he 
said, ‘‘that I would give all my worldly pos- 
/ feel, ] look 


upon a person possessed of a fine voice as one 


sessions to be able to sing as 


blessed beyond all comparison. My heart is 
still full of song and a wild longing for music, 
but Lam likea My 
life One of the 
grandest things, the finest possibilities, was 
rudely but thoughtlessly broken down 
Mrs. F. 


fountain without 


water. 


has been robbed of much 


and 
trampled upon.”’ 


Hopkinton, N H. 


H. BAILeEy. 
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Essentials of Character. 
LI, 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 
“Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 
Man's consctence ts the oracle of God.” 
CONSCIENCE, THE Monitor.—As love is the 

source from which spring the noble actions of 

life, so conscience is the faithful monitor 
which warns us of neglect of duty, or of wrong 


?’ 


n | action. Asthe engine in a great factory is 
, | hesour ce of power for driving the machinery, 
a | soin character-building love is the source of 

power. But the engine needs belts and pulleys 
a | and machines to enable it todo its work: so 


love needs the otherressentials of character to 


make noble boys and girls, and men and 


women. It needs the help of conscience to 


stir to action or to curb rashness. One is con- 


ing the 51x Years’ Course, so that it has seemed desirable to state briefly 


study of “ssentials of Character; varying 


Announcement. 


“To the Sunday Schools Greeting:—Many questions come to us regard- 


where we are and what our plans for the immediate future are. 

We have just entered upon the last quarter of the third year with 
somewhat from 
nett Weli’s book, which can be had at the headquarters. 


the 
Mrs. Kate Gan- 

The Rev. Mr. 
McDougal of Marblehead, Mass., has kindly consented to give us a series 
of short papers in the essentials and the Unitarian 
Sunday School society of Boston, is a]lso issuing a weekly series of character 
studies, under the title of Wod/e Lives and Deeds from which selected num- 
bers could be taken. 


Unity on different 


So we have no lack of material. The text book for 
the first year’s study of Beginnings is now nearly ready for the printer and 
will be published before Conference meets. It will be a work of some 
hundred pages and 1s intended tosensibly lighten the Jabor of both scholars 
and teachers in entering upon this untrodden territory. 

The lessons on the Fourth Year’s Course The Flowering of the Hebrew 
Religion—will be prepared by the Rev. W.W. Fenn. lt is an interesting 
subject and will be made doubly so by his treatment of it. 

Our Summer Institute this year we hope to hold at the gates of the 
World’s Fair, in the hall of the Unity building now going up. Its session 
will come in the morning hours of the first two weeks of August, and will 
be conducted by Mr. Fenn. We hope all of our Sunday School teachers wil] 
take notice of this and plan to spend that portion of their vacation in 
Chicago taking in the Institute and the Fair at the same time. 

There will also be 1n the Fair itself, an exhibit of the Sunday Schoo] 
publications of all branches of the Liberal_Faith, both here and in Eng- 
land. We hope our Sunday School visitors will find new suggestions and 
inspirations. 

We hope also that our churches and Sunday schools will remember our 
society in their contributions as our expenses are steadily out running our 
ncome. 

A. W. Goutp, Pres. S. Soc’y. 


Chicago, Feb. 23, 18939 


to the discredit of 


His influence will be for peace and 


an unconfirmed rumor 


another. 


Ht You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable 
immediately, We to 


eaTn from $5 pel day to $3,000 pel veal without hav- 


good will 


. send us Vou! addre - 


IN BuSINESS the conscientious man will seek 


teach men and women how 


to promote his own welfare only by fair deal. 
ing and good service ing had previous experience, and 
ployment at 


Capital unnecessary. 


furnish the em- 
that 
\ trial will cost you nothing. 
Write to-day and address, 


E.C. ALLEN & CO., 
Box 1001. AUGUSTA, ME. 


THe Conscientious Man will perform all which they make 
his duties to the community in which he lives. 
He will strive to make the state and nation 
better by his faithful citizenship. 

IN RELIGION conscientiousness will shun all 
hypocrisy and pretense and lead to simple and 


sincere worship. 


can amount. 


Let teacher and pupils relate instances of 
conscientious action within their own know- 
ledge. Apply to real life. 


Non-Sectarian 
A Monthly Magazine 


Devoted tothe cause of. 


Liberal 


“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
Religion 


$1.00 Per Annum 


Sample Copy free to any address 


Complying with general re- 
quest 


Canvassers wanted everywhere on liberal 
commission. 


The Non-sectarian Pub. Go. 


’BEECHAM’S PILLS 
will in future for the United 


up the stairway and along the upper hall then 
her chamber door closed with a sharp sound. 

“There!” said the mother; ‘‘now I guess 
We'll have a little peace. 
ing to tell me?”’ 

My heart was aching for the child, I fancied 
her in her room stung to the heart by her 
mother's reproof. What if she should never 
try to sing again? What if it should act like a 
blighting frost on a garden of beautiful flowers? 
She was butea wee chi!d with a whole life of 
song before her. 

I was silent for some time thinking deeply, 
recalling a story that had been told me once, 
in a sumnier twilight just like this. Should I 
repeat it tothis mother? I felt it was time she 
saw how selfishly wrong, she was acting to- 
ward her child, and perhaps my story would 


What were you try- 


show it to her. 

‘It is no matter Louis,” I said; ‘‘I want to 
tell you something that ‘your sharp words to 
Ruth have brought to my mind, and driven my 
other thoughts away. Can you think how it 
would be if Ruth should be stricken dumb and 
never sing any more?” 

Louis was startled, .‘‘You are too serious. 
She is nothing but a child. She doesn't mind 
being reproved.” 

“O, Louis, Louis! Have you so soon for- 


_makes one learn a lesson whether he expects to 


gotten your childhood? A child's heart is easier 


scientious who quickly obeys the impulses of 
his own heart to do right or keep from doing 
wrong, and this obedience to the voice within 
our hearts is one of the great factors of noble 
character-building. ce 
good conscience is to the soul what health is to 
the body.” 
careful to cultivate a good conscience than to 
preserve the health of our bodies, for peace of 
mind is far better than comfort of body. 

A RESPONSIVE CONSCIENCE. —Quick obedi- 
ence to conscience cultivates its action, while 
hesitating and debating destroys its acuteness. 


Some one has said: 


The golden rule is consciousness applied to 
life. 

APPLIEDIN THE HOME, 
brothers and sisters quick to help one another 


A 
¢ 
consciousness makes 


and keeps hand and tongue from giving pain. 

On THE PLayGrounpD it holds in check the 
laugh of derision at one more poorly clothed 
than the rest, or less skilful at play, or unable 
from any‘ cause to bear the rough sports of 
the play-ground. 
expense of suffering for others. 


It never permits fun at the 
It allows no 
It 
never makes mere strength govern, but where 


bullying of smaller boys or teasing of girls. 


it is present all are equal. 


IN THE ScHooL Room conscientiousness 


be called upon to recite itornot. It keeps one 


from doing behind the teacher's back what he 


If this is true we ought to be more } 


States be covered with 
A Tasteless and 
Soluble Coating, 


completely disguising the 

taste of the Pill without in any 

way impairing its. efficacy. 
Price 25 cents a Box. 


New York Depot 365 Canal Street. i. 
4 


SAaimt lLoiuw.ais, Mo. 


JUST ISSUED 


Natural Religion 


in sermons: by JAMES VILA BLAKE, author of 
‘Poems,’’ ‘‘ Essays,”’ ‘St. Solifer,’’ ‘* Legends from 
Storyland,” etc Cloth, 12mo, paper label. $1.00 
post paid. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicage. 


sanitarium of the whole Nation. 


if one goes over 


(Chicago & Alton Railroad, St. Louis, 


sometimes business widening prompts one to make 
naturally follow the time the trip takes and what it costs. 


“The True Southern Route 


WITS SLD 


By the gentle, perfume-laden, health-giving 


breezes of 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Arcadia of the Invalid; the paradise of the winter tourist, and the natural, all-the-year-round 
i Sometimes health-repairing, sometimes pleasure-hunting, and 
ke the pilgrimage to Southern California. 


Then 
These can be reduced to a minimum 


'»? 


Iron Mountain & Southern Railway, Texas & Pacific Railway 
and Southern Pacific Co.) 
Taking this ‘‘The True Way," traveling comfort is made well nigh perfect; you encounter no high 
altitudes, no snow blockades, and have through Pullman 
Illustrated and descriptive pamphlets, tickets, berths or uM 
calling on or addressing R. SOMERVILLE, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


service from Chicago to California @very day. 
further information may be had by 


CHICAGO, 


wounded than you think. 
to you. 
Singing better than 
than your Ruth, his heart was full of music. 
came bursting from him like water from 


Let me prove this 
I have a very dear friend who loves 
words can express. 
When he was a small boy, no older I think 


would not do before her face. 


i] 
CONSCIENTIOUSNESS IN SociaAL 


It 


LIFE 
banishes scandal and idle gossip and makes 
each one careful of the rights and feelings of 


ciy 195 South Clark St. 


Ticket 
Office, 


ILLINOIS. 


ro HT SPRINGS 18. 


hieago & ffitonht 


Remember the “‘ Alton”’ is the best Line from Chicago 
Remember the “ Alton”? has through Pullman Service 


a | others. 


4 


No conscientious person will repeat 


am 
ri « tf 
> 


“We 
« ~ 


s 


? af A ae 


amount of $1.20, that 1s, 


16 
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UNITY. 


Mach 9,61893 


PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Special Rates to Unity Subscribers for 
March on the Humboldt Library 


of Science. 
° 


We have a full stock of the following paper 
books, and do not want to take a single copy 
with us when we move. We therefore offer 
Unity sub 


the following special rates to 


scribers provided the money is sent us_ before 


the end of March. The price of each single 


number is 15 cents, and of each double 


number 30 cents. 


For $1.00 we will send post paid books to 


eight single num- 


bers or their equivalent in double numbers. 


For $2.00 we will send post paid books to 


amount of $2.55, that is seventeen single num- 


bers or their equivalent 


For $5.00 we will send post paid books to 


amount of $7.05, that is 47 single numbers or 


their equivalent. 


To any ne sending with the cash for 50 or 


more numbers in one order, we will send them 


by express at the rate of 10 cents for single 


numbers and 20 cents for double numbers. 


Keep this list; it will not appear again. 


CHARLES H. Kerr & Co., Publishers... 


350 Dearborn St Chicago. 


1. Light Science for Leisure Hours. A _ series of 
familiar essays on astronomical and other nat- 
ural phenomena. By Richard A. Proctor, F_R. 


A.S 

2. Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and 
Glaciers. (19 ¢dlustrations By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S 


Physics and Politics. An application of the prin- 
ciples of Natu il Science to Political Society. 
By Walter Bagehot, author of ‘‘The English 
Constitution 
{ Man's Place in Nature thy “ 
fions). By Thomas H. Huxley. F.R.S 
c Education, Intellectual, Moral and Physical. By 
Herbert Spencer. 
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6. Town Geology 

Coral Reefs. 
The Conservation of Energy, (wth numerous tlilus- 

fions By Balfour Stewart, LL.D. - 

8 The Study of the languages, brought back to its 
true principles. By C. Marcel. 

9. The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 

10. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music, 
numerous illustrations’. By Prof. Pietro Bla- 
serma. 


With appendix on Coral and 
By Rev. Charles Kingsley 


tr.| The Naturalist onthe River Amazon. A record 
of 11 years of travel. By Henry Walter Bates, 
12. | fh mF not sola separati ly, 


13. Mind and Body The theories of their relations. 
By Alex. Bain, LL.D. 


14¢ The Wonders of the Heavens, (f/'rty-two illus- 
trations). By Camille Flamn.arion. 


15. Longevity. The means of prolonging life after 
middle age. By John Gardner, M.D. 


16. The Origin of Species. By Thomas H. Huxley, 
F.R.S. 


Its Law and Cause. With other dis 


By Herbert Spencer 
18. Lessons in Electricity, (s¢vty @dlustrations By 
- John Tyndall, F.R.S. 


19. Familiar Essays on 
Richard A. Proctor 

20. The Romance of Astronomy. By R. Kalley Mil 
ler, M.A. 

21. The Physical Basis of Life, with other essays. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F.R.S. 

By William Kingdon Clif- 


17. Progress: 
quisitions. 


Screntifi Subjects. By 


22. Seeing and Thinking. 
ford, F.R.S. 

23. Scientific Sophisms. A review of current theories 
concerning Atoms, Apesand Men. By Samuel 
Wainwright, D.D. 

24. Popular Scientific Lectures, 
Prof. H. Helmholtz. 

25. The Origin of Nations, 
Oxford University. 


tllustrated , By 

Ey Prof. Geo. Rawlinson, 

26. The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant Allen. 

27. The History of Landholding in England. By 
Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. 

28. Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated in the cus- 
toms of Barbarous and Civilized Races. (numer- 


ous illustrations). By William Henry Flower, 
FUR.S. 


29. Facts and Fi tions of Zoology, numerous tllustra- 
tions). By Andrew Wilson, Ph.D. 

30. The Study of Words. Part Il. By Richard Che 
nevix Trench. 

31. The Study of Words. Part II. 


32. Hereditary Traits and other Essays. By Richard 
A. Proctor. 


33. Vignettes from Nature. 
34. The Philosophy of Style. By Herbert Spencer. 


35. Oriental Religions. By John Caird, Pres, Univ. 
Glasgow, and others. 


By Grant Allen. 


36. Lectures on Evolution, 
T. H. Huxley. 


37. Six Lectures on Light. 
Johu Tyndall. 

38. Geological Sketches. Part I. By Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S. 

39. Geological Sketches. 


lllustrated ; By Prof, 


lllustrated : By Prof. 


Part II. 
40. The Evidence of Organic Evolution. 
J]. Romanes, F.R.S. , 


41. Current Discussions in Science. 
liams, F.C.S. 


By George 


42. History of the Science of Politics. By Frederick 


Pollock. 


43. Darwin and Humboldt. 
Agassiz and others. 


By Prof. Huxley, Prof. 


44. The Dawn of History. Part I. ByC. F. Keary, 
of the British Museum. 
45. The Dawn of History. Part II. 


46. The Diseases of Memory. By Th. Ribot. 
lated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 

47. The Childhood of Religion. 
F.R.A.S. 


48. Life in Nature. (/dustrated), 


By W. M. Wil- 


Trans- 
By Edward Clodd, 


By James Hinton. 
49. The Sun; its Constitution, its Phenomena, its Con 


dition. By Judge Nathan T. Carr, Columbus, 
Ind, 

50. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. Part I. 
By Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 

51. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. Part II. 

52. The Diseases of the Will. By Th. Ribot. Trans. ° 
lated from the French by J. Fitzgerald. 

53. Animal Automatism and other Essays. By Prof. 
T. H. Huxley. F.R.S. 

54. The Birth and Growth of Myth. By Edward 
Clodd, F.R.A.S. 

55. The Scientific Basis of Morals and other Essays 
By William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. 

56. Illusions. PartI. By James Sully. 

57. Illusions. Part II, 

58. The Origin of Species. (Double number). Par. 
I. By Charles Darwin. 

59. The Origin of Species. (Double number.) Part TI, 

60. The Childhood of the World. By Edward Clodd. 

61. Miscellaneous Essays. By Richard A. Proctor. 

62. The Religions of the Ancient World. By Prof. 
Geo. Rawlinson, Univ. of Oxford, (Double 
number). 

63. Progressive Morality. By Thomas Fowler, LL,D- 
President of Corpus Christi Coll., Oxford. 

64. The distribution of Animals and Plants. By A, 
Russell Wallace and W. T. Thistleton Dyer. 

65. Conditions of Mental Development; and other 
essays. By William Kingdon Clifford. 

66. Technical Education; and other Essays. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S. : 

67. The Black Death. An account of the Great Pest’ 
ilence of the 14th Century. By J]. F. C. Heckert 
M. D. 

63. Three Essays. By Herbert Spencer. Special 
Number. 

69. Fetichism. A Contribution to Anthropology and 
the History of Religion. By Fritz Schultze, Ph. 
D. Double number. 

70. Essays Speculative and Practical. By Herbert 
Spencer. 

71. Anthropology. By Daniel Wilson, Ph. D. With 

) Appendix on Archaxology. By E.B. Tyler, F.R.S, 

72. The Dancing Mania of the Middle Ages. By J. F: 
C. Hecker, M. D. 

73. Evolution in History, Language and Science’ 
Four Addresses delivered at the London Crystal 
Palace School of Art, Science and Literature. 

74. The Descent of Man, and selection in relation to 

75. sex. Numerous tllustrations. By Charles 
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Historical Sketch of the Distribution of Land in 
Scientific Aspect of some Familiar Things. By 
Charlel Darwin. 
The Mystery of Matter, and the Philosophy of 
Iilusions of the Senses; and other Essays. By 
Profit-Sharing Between Capital and Labor. Six 
Studies of Animated Nature. 
The Essential Nature of Religion. 


6. The Unseen Universe, and the Philosophy of the 


The Morphine Habit. 
Science and Crime, and other Essays. By Andrew 


The! Genesis of Science. 
Notes on Earthquakes; with Fourteen Miscellan- 


The Rise of Universities. By S. S. Laurie, LL. D. 


The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the 


Scientific Methods of Capital Punishment, 
The Factors of Organic Evolution. 


The Diseases of Personality. 


A Half-Century of Science. 
The Pleasures of Life. 
Cosmic Emotion: Also the Teachings of Science 


Nature Studies. 


Science and Poetry, with other Essays. By Andrew 


/Esthetics: Dreams and Association of Ideas. BY 


The Coming Slavery: The Sins of Legislators 


Tropical Africa. 
Freedom in Science and Teaching. By Erns 


Force and Energy. 
. Ultimate Finance. A True Theory of Wealth. BY 


English, Past and Present. 


The Story of Creation. 


_ The Pleasures of Life. 


Hypnotism, 


114. 


116. Daiwinism: 


England. By William Lloyd Birkbeck, M. A. 


W. M. Williams. 
His Life and Wor&. 


Dauble number). 


By Grant 
Allen 


Ignorance. Two essays by J]. Allanson Picton. 


Richard A. Proctor. 


By Sedley Taylor, M. A. 


Cssays. 


Four Essays on nat- 
By W. 5S. Dallas, F. L. S. 


By J. Allanson 


ural History. 
Picton. 


Pure Sciences. By Prof. Wm. Kingdon Clifford, 
F. R. S. 

By Dr. B. 
Paris Faculty of Medicine. 


Ball, of the 
Wilson, F. R. S. E. 

By Herbert Spencer. 
eous Essays. By Richard A, Proctor. 


(‘Double number). 


Action of Earth Worms. 
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By Charles Darwin, 
Double number). 

| By ]° 
Mount Bleyer, M.D. (Special number), 

By Herbert 
Spencer. 

By Theo. Ribot 
Translated from the French by J]. Fitzgerald, M 
A. 


By Prof. Thomas H: 
Huxley, and Grant Allen. 


By Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart. 


By William Kingdon Clifford. (Special number! 


By Prof. F. R. Eaton Lowe; D 
Robert Brown, F. L. S.; Geo. G. Chisholm, F. R 
G. S., and James Dallas, F. L. S. 


Wilson, F. R, S. E. 
Jas. Sully and Geo. Croom Robertson, 
Ultimate Finance; A True Theory of Co-opera- 


tion. By William Nelson Black. 


The Great Political Superstition. 
Spencer. 


By Herbert 
By Henry Drummond, F, R. S 
Haeckel, of the University of Jena. 


factory note by Prof. Huxley. 
A Theory of Dynamics. BY 


With a pre 


Grant Allen. 


William Nelson Black. 

Part I. 

Chenevix Trench, (Double number), 
English, Past and Present. Part II. 
Chenevix Trench. 


By Richard 
By Richard 


A Plain Account of evolu” 
tion. By Edward Clodd. (Double number), 


PartII. By Sir John Lub 
bock, Bart. : 


Psychology of Attentlon. By Th. Ribot. Trans 
lated from the French by J. Fitzgerald, M. A. 


Its History and Development, By 
Frederick Bjornstrom, M. D., head physician of 
the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry. 
Late Royal Swedish Medical Councilor, Author- 
ized translation from the second Swedish edition 
by Baron Nils Posse, M. G, director of the Bos- 
ton School of Gymnastics. (Double Number). 


Christianity and ‘Agnosticism. A Controversy 
Consisting of papers contributed to 7he Nine- 
teenth Century by Henry Wace, D. D., Prof 
Thomas H. Huxley, The Bishop of Peterborough. 
W.H. Mallock, Mrs. Huimphry Ward. (Double 
nnomber) 


Darwinism. An Exposition of the Theory of Nat- 
ural Selection, with some of its applications. 
PartlI. By Alfred Russel Wallace, LL. D., F. L. 
S., etc. Illustrated. (Double Number’. 

An Exposition of the Theory of Nat- 

ural Selection, with some of its Applications. 

PartIl. Illustrated. (Double Number). 
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THOUSANDS 


body 


CURES — 


HUNDREDS 


of Physicians 


SAY SO 


of Druggists 


SAY SO 


MILLIONS 


of Patients 


SAY SO 


TAKE IT 


and you will 


SAY SO 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, better than any 
other Spring Medicine, fully pre- 
pares the system to resist the ailments 


epidemics peculiar to March, 


April, May. It purifies, vitalizes, and 
enriches the blood, quickens the appe- 
tite and imparts real and lasting bene- 
fit to every tissue and organ of the 
. Positive proof of this statement 
may be had from anyone who has faith- 
fully taken this wonderful medicine. 


Read the statement of NATHAN 5S. CLEAVE- 
LAND, whose father was for 60 years Professor 
in Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me.: 
lieve that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has no equal asa 
blood-purifier and Spring medicine. 
of Energy, That Tired Feeling, for Debility, 
Dizziness, Indigestion, or 
Loss of Appetite, this remedy has to me always 
been an unfailing specific. 
Stomach, aids digestion, 
hess, irritability, and nervousness, and exerts a 
beneficial and healthy action as a brain and 
nerve 


“TI be- 
For Loss 
Dyspepsia, or for 
It gives tone tothe 


overcomes restless- 


restorative. My father believed in the 


: great medicinal value of this remedy, and never 
failed to recommend it, whenever opportunity offered. Some years ago, he urged my 
youngest sister to take it for debility, and a low state of the blood, and the result of her 


following his advice was very gratifying. 
first and was soon as well as ever. 


She improved in health and strength from the 
Whenever any one asks me, ‘ What do you consider 


the best blood-purifier ?’ my answer is, ‘Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”— NATHAN 8S. CLEAVE- 


LAND, 376 Centre st., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Cures others, will cure you 


117. Modern Science and Mod. Thought. 


118. Modern Science and Mod. Thought. 


119. The Electric Light and The Storing of Electrical 
120. The Modern Theory of Heat and The Sun asa 
121. Utilitarianism. 


122. Upon the Origin of Alpine and Italian Lakes and 


123. Upon the Origin of Alpine and Italian Lakes, Etc., 


124. The Quintessence of Socialism. By Prof. A: 
Schafile. 
Darwinism and Politics. By David G. Ritchie, 
M. A. 


126. Physiognomy and Expression. By P. Mantegazza. 
127. Physiognomy and Expression, 


128. The Industrial Revolution. 


129. The Industrial Revolution. 
130. The Origin of the Aryans. 
131. The Origin of the Aryans. part II. (Double Num- 


132. The Evolution of Sex. 


By S. Laing, | 
Illustrated. (Double Number). 
Partll. By 
S. Laing. 
(Illustrated) 


Energy. Gerald Molloy, D. D., D. 


Sc. 

Storehouse of Energy. Gerald 
Molloy, D. D., D. Sc. 

By John Sturt Mill. 


(Illustrated), 


upon Glacial Erosion. Maps and Illustrations, 
By Ramsey, Ball, Murchison, Studar, Favre, 
Whymper and Spencer. PartlI. (Double Num- 
ber). 


Etc. Part II. 


} Administrative Nihilism. By Thomas Huxley, 
F. R. S. 


Illustrated. PartI. (Double Number). 


Part II. Double 


Number). 


By Arnold Toynbee, 
Tutor of Baliol College, Oxford. With a short 
memoir by B. Jowett. Part I. (Double Number), 


Part II. (Double 
Number). 


By Dr. Isaac Taylor. 
Illustrated. PartlI. (Double Number). 
ber). 


By Prof. P. Geddes and J, 
Arthur Thompson. Illustrated. PartI. (Double 
Number). 


133. The Evolution of Sex. Part II. (Double Number) 

134. The Law of Private Right. By Geo. H. Smith 
(Double Number). 

135. Capital. A Critical Analysis of Capitalistic Pro- 
duction. By Karl Marx. Part I. (Double Number). 

136. Capital. PartII. (Double Number), 

137. Capital. Part III, (Double Number), 

138. Capital. Part IV. (Double Number), 

139. Lightning, Thunde: and Lightning Conductors. 
(Illustrated). By Gerald Molloy, D. D., D. Sc. 


140. What is Music? With an appendix on How the 
Geometrical Lines have their Counterparts in 
Music. . By Isaac L. Rice. 


141. Are the Effects of Use and Disuse Inherited? By 
.William Platt Ball. 
142. A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. By Mary 


Wollstonecraft. 


With an Introduction by Mrs. 
Henry Fawcett. 


Part I. (Double Number), 

143. A Vindication of the Rights of Woman. Part II. 
(Double Number), 

144. Civilization: Its Cause and Cure. 
Carpenter. 

145. Body and Mind. 


By Edward 


By William Kingdon Clifford. 


146. Social Diseases and Worse Remedies. By Thos. 
H. Huxley, F. R. §. 
147. The Sonl of Man under Socialism... By Oscar 


Wilde. 
148. Electricity, the Science of the Nineteenth Cen 
tury. By E.C,. Caillard, (Illus.) Part I. Dou 
ble number. 


151. | Mental Suggestion. 


160, Studies in Pessimism. 


161. | eie tok Fruits and Leaves. 
162. 


ted. ByE. Ray Lankester, M. A. LL. D., F. R.S 
By Dr. J. Ochorowicz. 


152. | PartI. (Donble number). 
153. | The same. Part II. 

154. (Double number). 

155. | Thesame. Part III. 

156. | (Double number. . 
157. | The same. Part lV. 

158. ‘Double number), 


159. Modern Science. The Science of the Future. By 


Edward Carpenter. 
By Schopenhauer. 


Illustrated. By 
Sir John Lubbock, F. R.S. (Double number). 


Glimpses of Nature. Part I. Illustrated. By 
Dr. Andrew Wilson, F. R. S. E. (Double num 
er). 

165. The same, 


163. 
164 


Part II, 


166. Problems of the Future. Part I. By Samuel 
Ling. 

167. Problems of the Future. Part II. (Double num 
ber). 


168. The same. «Part III. (Double number). 


169. The Moral Teachings of Science. By Arabella B. 
Buckley. 


170. The Wisdom af Life 
ble number). 


171. The Mystery of Pain. 


By Schopenhauer, (Dou- 


By Jamas Hinton. 


RELIGION AND SCIENCE 


ALLIES 


iatal ca 
Similarities of Scientific ant 
Religious Knowledge. 


By JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, PH. 
second Edition Just Ready, 


PRESS NOTICES anv INDIVIDUAL OPINIONS 


N. Y. Independent: The main argument 
of the book is both new and able; and. is ¢s- 
pecially important for religious men who de- 
sire to repel random scientific attacks. * * * 
The volume deserves careful reading, for " 
contains very valuable ideas, forcibly and ye! 
temperately set forth. 

Christian Union; The best book published 
on the relations of Science and Religion. 

London Inquirer: A noble book. It is es- 
pecially valuable because it boldly enters the 
enemy’s camp and meets iim on his ow? 
ground. * * * The argument as a whole 
is as sound as original, as philosophical as ‘ 
is forcible, as complete as it is timely. 

From Dr. Noak Porter, Ex-President Yale 
College: I have used it in my classes with 
great satisfaction. 


New paper edition, 12mo., 226 pages, 39 


149. The same. Part II. 


50. Degeneration: A Chapter in Darwinism, IIlustra- 


cents, postpaid. Cloth edition reduced to 5¢ 
cents, postpaid. 


